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THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


Sue is modest, but not bashful, 
Free and easy, but not bold ; 
Like an apple, ripe and mellow, 
Not too young and not too old; 
Ifalf inviting, half repulsive, 
Now advancing, and now shy— 
There is mischief in her dimple, 
There is danger in her eye. 


She has studied human nature ; 
She is schooled in all the arts; 
She has taken her diploma 
As the mistress of all hearts. 
She can tell the very moment 
When to sigh and when to smile 
Oh, a maid is sometimes charming ; 
Rut a widow--all the while. 


Are you sad? How very serious 
Will her handsoine face become. 

Are you angry? She is wretched, 
Lonoly, friendless, fearful, dumb ! 
Are you mirthful? How her laughter, 

Silver sounding, will ring out ; 
She can lure and catch and play you, 
As the angler does the trout. 


Ye old bachelors of forty, 
Who have grown s0 bald and wise ; 
Ye young bachelors of twenty, 
ith the love-look in your eyes, 
You may practice all the lessons 
Taught by Cupid since the fall; 
sut there's many a little widow 
Who could turn and twist you all. 
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CLEVER FOUR = FOOTED 
SMUGGLERS. 


Tuk shooting of a big dog by a Custom House officer 
in the north of France some time ago, gave rise to 
some queer dog stories in the French papers. The 
otlicer shot the dog because he was suspiciously fat. 
The postieorten examination revealed the fact that 
the animal wore a leather coat made to look like his 
own shin, and skilfully fastened at the shoulders and 
hauncles in such a way as to completely conceal the 
ends in the hair. In this coat the dog carried several 
hundred cigars and quite a large quantity of tobacco. 

On the Telgian cuticn smuggling with the aid 
of trained dogs is said to be a flourishing business. 
Cigars, jewellery, and lace constitute the trade. ‘The 
animals receive a special training for the profession. 
The practice consists in travelling from one place in 
veins to another in France, ant vice versa, avoiding 
the high roads and revenue men. The latter they are 
taught by bitter experience to avoid, for the smugglers 
who train them keep a good supply of uniforms of 
revenue officers on hand. These uniforms are donned 
by confederates, whom the dogs have never seen, and 
these fellows beat and stone the dogs unmercifully. 
The result is the dogs run whenever they see a genuine 
ofticer. 

_When the dog is started off on his journey with 
his load the smuggler sets out for the same place, 
but he takes the direct road, or travels boldly by 
rail, caring, of course, nothing for any inspection of 
his baggage. There was a famous dog of this kind 
in Maubeuge. He made the fortune af hia master by 
carrying laces across the Irench frontier. His natural 
colour was white, but he wore all sorts of disguises. 
Sometimes he was black, sometimes he was brown, 
and sometimes he was a mighty thick shaggy fellow. 

orice was put upon his head, and all sorts of traps 
and ambuscades were prepared for him. It is said 
that once he crossed the frontier disguised as an inno- 
cent sheep dog, travelling with a flock of sheep. He 
died in harness, like a hero. He was chased ie the 
revenue officers and repeatedly fired upon. In swim- 
ming across the Escaut he was mortally wounded, 
but he managed to reach the shore, where ho died. 
Laces valued at £15,000 were found in his reversible 
Overcoat. 
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AN INJURED HUSBAND. 


One day recently, soon after the hour of noon, an 
individual who seemed to be labouring under consider- 
able excitement, entered a grocery shop, and asked 
for a private word with the proprietor. When tlic 
request had been granted, he exclaimed : 

“T believe myself to be an injured husband, and I 
want to verify my suspicions by watching a house in 
the next street. This I can do from the rear of your 
shop. Have you any objection to my taking a seat 
at ihe back there by the open window ?” 

The grocer granted the favour, and the agitated 
stranger walked (6 the back, and took a seat on a box 
of Pearson’s Soap and began his watch. His 
had been almost forgotten, when he returne 
front of the shop with hasty steps and said : 

“By heaven, L’'ll kill her! Yes, I'll shoot her through 
the heart !” 

“Your wifet” 

“Yes, my idolised Mary! I cannot doubt her guilt, 
and I shall be a murderer in ten minutes !" 

The grocer tried to detain him, but he broke away 
and rushed round the corner. Not hearing anything 
further of him for half an hour, the grocer began to 
investigate; and he discovered that Tourtesi rolls of 
butter, a skin of lard, two hams, and other stuff had 
left the back end of the shop by way of the window 
at which the watchful husband had been stationed. 


Se 
A WELL-GUARDED RING, 


A cosTLy ring, unguarded by police or special 
watchman, hangs suspended by a silken cord around 
the neck of a statue of the Maia of Almodena, the 
patron saint of Madrid, in one of the beautiful parks 
in the Spanish capital. It is set with diamonds and 
pearls, notwithstanding which there is no danger of 
its being stolen. The greatest thief in Madrid would 
not touch it any more than he would the plate on his 
mother’s coftin. Its history is curious and interesting, 
and equal to anything found in medieval folk-lore. 

The ring was made for King Alphonso XII., who 
gave it to his cousin, the pretty Mercedes, on the day 
of their betrothal. She wore it during her short 
married life. On her death the king presented it to 
his grandmother, Queen Christina. She died soon, and 
the king presented the deadly little circle to his sister, 
Infanta del Pilar, who died within the month. 

Again the ring started its deadly rounds, next find- 
ing a place on the finger of Christina, the youngest 
daughter of the Duke of Montpensier, but in less than 
three months she also was dead. Alphonso next put 
it in his own casket, and lived less than a year after so 
doing. No wonder it so safely hangs on a statue in an 
unguarded square of the capital of so superstitious a 
country as Spain. 


Ss fe 
OH, THOSE ENGLISH! 


Nor long ago there was a great shooting party on 
the estate of Lord Alcott. In the evening, te young 
and beautiful wife of the master of the house said :— 
“My husband is fond of racing. Let there be a race. 
The man who first reaches the goal shall have a kiss 
from me as his reward.” 

Tempted by the promise of so swect a recompense, 
all the gentlemen present diy abe themselves in a line, 
and started off when Lady Alcott clapped her hands. 
Ten minutes later a cousin of her husband returned 
to claim the reward, which was duly conferred upon 
him. No ono noticed that soon afterwards Lord Alcott 
disappeared ; but when the guests sat down to dinner 
a servant informed her ladyship that the master had- 
been suddenly summoned to London on account of 
pressing business. 

From London next day, Lady Aleott received o 
telegram which apprised her that her husband had 
begun proceedings to obtain a divorce from her, and 
that, though he would willingly have lost £200,000 on 
the race, his wife’s kiss was a loss which nothing could 
compensate him for. 

The fact that “Lord Alcott” does not figure in; the 
peerage detracts very little from the foregoing 
anecdote of English lite and manners. Jt is given by 
the Bgeguin TaceBLaT in all seriousness. 


resence 
to the 
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SraTiongregs’ Halu [PRIcE ONE PENNY. 


WHAT OUR ANCESTORS WERE 
LIKE. 

AN old traveller (Paul Hentzer) thus describes the 
manners and customs of our forefathers in 1598 :— 

“The English are serious like the Germans, lovers of 
show, liking to be followed wherover they go by whole 
troops of servants, who wear their master’s arms in 
silver, fastened to their left arms, and are not. unde- 
servedly ridiculed for wearing taite hangin down their 
backs. They excel in dancing and music, for they are 
active and lively, though of a thicker make than the 
French; they are g sailors, and better pirates ; 
ee treacherous, and thievish. Above 300 are 
said to be hanged annually in London—beheading with 
them is less infainous than hanging. 

“They are powerful in the field, successful against 
their enemies— impatient of anything like slavery— 
vastly fond of great noises that fill the ear, such as a 
the firing of cannon, drums and ringing of bells ; so ag 
that it is common for a number of them, that have got 
aglass in their heads, to go into some belfry and ring 
the bells for hours together, for the sake of exercise. i 
If they see a foreigner very well made, or particularly eS 
handsome, they will say, ‘It is a pity he is not an : 
a ey a 

ings have not so completely changed, it would ' 
appear from this, as some people would wish us to oe 
argue. A goed deal of the above would spply as well 
to the Englishmen of 1891 as to those who lived three 
handred years ago. 


—_—__ oh —_—_—_. 


“You never sit and talk to me as you did before we 
were married,” sighed the young wife. ‘“ No,” replied 
the husband, who was a draper’s assistant; “the 
guv’nor told me to stop praising the goods as soon as 
the bargain was struck.” a 

———p-—__ ‘ ; 

“Jost the thing for pic-nics,” said Jones, when he sae 
saw this advertisement: “A table that may be folded 
into so small «space as to be carried in a man’s pocket, 
sent, carriage paid, for five shillings.” He sent the 
poey and got by return a copy of a railway time- 
table. 


—_——_~go-—__. 

Tue Baroness Bloomfield relates how on one occasion 
the Queen desired her to sing, and she “in fear and 
trembling ” sang one of Crisi’s famous airs, but omitted 
ashakeattheend. The Queen’s quick ear immediately 
detected the omission, and, smilingly, her Majesty 
said, “Does not your sister shake, Lady Normandy ?” 
to which Lady Normandy promptly replied, ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
ma’an, she is shaking all over !’ 


——_—f ; 


ey 


WHAT 
U. O. : 
Tue above enigma, which should be studied and ‘ 
practised by all, was posted in one of the windows of a 
shop the other day. That no one may lose tho mean- 
ing of it, we give the explanation: “Hand over what 
you owe. 
—————fe—____ 


Farr Doc-owNer (anxiously): “ I am so afraid poor 

Floss is going to have rabies, Mr. Vet.” 
nee Vet.: “Indeed, miss, I don’t see any signs 
of it.” 

Fair Dog-owner: “But his poor little tongue ia 
always hanging out of his mouth.” 

Mr. Vet.: “That, miss, is in accordance with a 
merciful dispensation of Providence. You see, if it 
hung out of his car he might experience some difficulty 
in drinking.” 

5 4 

Wire (returning from church, to her husband w 
had stayed at home): “You should have heard De 
Doe’s sermon against dishonesty this morning, my 
dear. [don’t know when anything has made such a 
profoand lmpression upon me. 1! think it will make a 

tter woman of me as long as I live.” 

Husband : “ Did hee walk home %” 

Wife: “No, I took a tram; and do you know, John, 


the conductor never asked me for fi 
twopence! Wasn't I lucky?” i aie 
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THE HORSEMAN IN THE AIR. 
A Tas or Tos Amenican Crvm War. 


xB afternoon in tbe autumn of the year 
1862, @ soldis era a ae laurel by the side of a 
in Western Virginia. lay at full length upon 


the toca, his head upon 

ik avtended righ’. haat looney 
vement 

ht 


ition of his limba, and a slight regular mo 
Ue cre tr th ue oO a 
ut he wasas. 
ats of preset if detected would be dead shortly 
afterwarda 


The clump of laurels in which the criminal lay was 
in an angle of the which, after ascen south- 
acclivity for twe miles, turned sharply to 
hat. point, running along the summit for 
yards. ere it turned southward again, 
and went zigzagging dowaward throngh the farest. 
At the point of that second angle was a rge at rock, 
jutting out from the nee to ki a a , overlook- 
ing the deep Vv. rom whi © Toad . 
The rock capt if ; 9 stone dropped from 
outer & hii : Me 


fi a ton OF RHA pine “abd 
leet on to the top of the pines, 1068 
was on another spur of the same cliff, 


at 
perhaps fifty 


have made him giddy to look. 
The country wooded everywhere, except at the. 
bottom of the valley to the north whére ry 
was a small natural meadow, through which flowed 4 
stream scarcely visible from the valley’s rim. This 
open ground looked hardly larger thad an ordinary 
houseyard, but was really many acres in extent Its 


ieee was more vivid than that of the enclosing forest. 
uray beyond ie a line of gi Ye nt ilar to 
those upon which we are suppx 5 stand in our 
survey of ake ao », and through which the ad hea 
annelaw made Te hath to he symmit. @ con; 


tiguration of the valley, indeed, was guch that from our 
point of observation it seemed entirely shu in, que 
could not but have ‘wondered how the road wh 
found a way out of it had found a way into it, and 
whence came and whither went the stream that parted 
the meadow two thousand feet below. : 

No country is so wild and diffcult, but men will 
make it a theatre of war; concealed in the forest at 
the bottom of that military rat-trap, in which half a 
hundred men in pei ion of the exits might pays 
starved an arpy to isgiqn, lay. Gx Die, 0 
pepe ep aT gl 
ay and night, and, were reating. , they. 
would take tothe rs again, Glimh, to le ae where 
their unfaithful sentinel now slept leacending. 
the other slope of the ridge, fall upon a camp of the 
enemy at about midnight. Their hope was to Burprise 
him, for the road led to the rear of his camp. case 
of failure their ‘position would be perilous in, the 
extreme; and fajl they would should accident or 
vigilance apprise him of the movement. 

he sleeping sentinel in the clump of laurels was.a 

voung Virginian, named Carter Druse. He was the 
son of wealthy parents—an only child—and had known 
such luxury and cultivation as wealth and taste were 


able to command in the mountain country of Western |: 
Hig home was but a few | 


Virginia thirty years ago. 
miles from where he now lay. One morning he rose 
from the breakfast-table and said, quietly, but gravely: 

“Father, a Union regiment has arrived at Grafton, 
Tam going to join it.” 

The father lifted his head, looked at his son a 
moment in silence, and replied : 

“Go, Carter, and whatever may happen I hope that 
you will do what you conceive to be your duty. Should 
we both live to the end of the war, we will speak 
further of the matter. Your mother, as the physician 
has informed you, is in a critical condition ; at the best 
ale cannot be with us longer than a few weeks, but 


that time is precious. It would be better not to disturb. |, 


her.” 

So Carter Druse, bowing reverently to his father, 
who returned the salute with stately courtesy, left the 
home of his childhood to go soldiering. By conscience 
and courage, by deeds of devotion and daring, he soon 
commended himself to his fellows and his othcers ; and 
it was to these qualities and to some knowledge of the 
country that he owed his present perilous duty at the 
extreme outpost Nevertheless, Aviat had been 
stronger than resolution, and he had fallen asleep, 

What good or bad angel came in a dream to rouse 
him from his state of crime, who shall say? Without 
a movement, without a sound, in the profound silence 
of the Inte afternoon, some invisible messenger of Fate 
touched with unsealing finger the eyes of his conscious- 
ness— whispered into the ear of his spirit the myste- 
rious awakening word which no human lips have éver 
spoken, no human memory has ever recalled. He 
quietly raised his forehead from his arm and looked 
between the laurels, instinctively closing his right 
hand about the stock of his rifle. 

His first feeling was one of keen artistic delight. 
the colossal pedestal of the cliff, motionless, at 
extreme edge of the capping rock, sharply outlined 


inst the sky, was an equestrian statue of impressive 
aauity. The figure of pi Caer sat the pe ef the 
horse, straight and soldierly. The face of the rider, 
turned alightly to the left, showed only an outline 
temple aid beard ; he was looking downward to the 
bottom af the valley. Magnified by its lift ~ 


aky, and by the ier’s sense of the formi 
, the grou of colossal size, 
- For an telat rise ad a half-defined 


feeling that he had slept to the end of the war, and 
was looking upon a noble work of art reared upon 
that commanding eminence to commemorate the deeds 
of a = past of Eiicstied tn bps ingletioas 
part, e feeling wag dis a slight movemen 
of the horse, witch. witheut. ing ita feet, had 
drawn its body slightly backward from the Maly ; 
the man remaining bile as before. Bread awake, 
and keealy alive to the significapce of the situation, 
Druse now brought the butt of his rife against his cheek 
Starr pry Gergen fr 

ushes, coc g throu, C) 
sights, covered a vital spot m the horseman’s Seah 
A touch ypon the trigger, and all would hava been 
well with Carter Druse, t that instant the horee- 
man turned his head and looked in the tion of 
his crouching foeman—seemed to look mto his very 

ito his eyes. ; 

Is it, then, so, terrible to kill an enemy in war ?—an 
enemy who has qurprise¢d a secret vital to bosafety of 
daistchkuknuy Ligeucaniibaucnr hoveneleel 

F hisknowledge than all his army for itg num 
habe” His be 4 fro 
imb. His aw i] weapon, his 
slow}y. dropped until his face rested on. Te ewes in 
which he lay. This courageous and hardy acidier w 
near to sWooning from intensity of emotion an 
excitement. 

1t wag not for long ; in another moment his face was 
raised ; his hands resumed their places on the rifle ; 
his foretinger sought the trigger. Mind, heart, and 
eyes were clear, conscience and reason found, He 
could not hope to capture that enemy ; to,alarm him. 
would but send him mg to his camp with his fatal 
news. The duty of the soldier was in; the man 
moust be shot d from ambush—without warning, 
without a moment's preparation, with never so muc 
ag an unspoken prayer, he must be sent to his 
account, ¢ 

But no—there is a hope; he may have discovered 
. nothing— perhaps he is admiring the sublimity of the 
landscape. If permitted, ha may turn and ride care- 
lessly away in the direction whence he came. Surely 
it will be possible to judge at the instant of his with- 
drawing whether he knowa. Druse turned, his head 
and looked down. Below he saw creeping across the 

Feen meadow o sinuous line of the figures of men 4 
aati foolish commander was permitting the 
men of his escort to water their horses in the open— 
in plain view from a hundred summits. 

ruse withdrew his eyes from the valley and fixed 
them again upon the group of man and horse in the 
sky, and again it, was through the sights of his rifle. 
:He was calm now. His teeth were firmly but not 
rigidly closed ; his nerves were as eateeic ds a, sleep- 
}ing babe’s—not a tremor affected any imuscle of his 
‘body ; his breathing, until suspende 
taking aim, was regular and slow. Duty had silenced 
conscience ; the spirit had said to the body, “ Be still.” 
e He fired. 
* * * * * 


At this moment an officer of tho Federal force, who, 
in the spirit of adventure or in quest of knowledge, 
had left the hidden bivouac in the valley, and climbing 
the slope had made his way to the lower edge of a 
‘small open space near the foot of: the cliff, was consi- 


farther. At the distance of a quarter-mile before him, 
but apparently at o stone’s throw, rose from its fringe 
of pines the gigantic face of rock, towering to so great 
a Reig above that it made. him giddy to look up 
to where its edge cut a sharp, rugged line against the 
.8ky. Lifting his cyes to the dizzy altitude of its sum- 
mit, the offiver saw an astonishing sight—a man on 
-horseback riding down into the valley through. the 
‘air ! 

Straight upright sat the rider, in military fashion, 


the rein to hold his charger from too impetuous a 
plunge. Froi his bare head his long hair streamed 
upward, waving like a plume. His right hand was 
concealed in the cloud of the horse’s lifted mane. The 
animal’s body was as level as if every hoof-stroke en- 
countered the resistent earth. Its motions were those 
of a wild gallop, but even as the ofticer looked they 
ceased, with all the legs thrown sharply forward as in 
pe, get of alighting from a leap. But this was a 

ight. 

The officer was filled with amazement and terror by 
this apparition of a horseman in the air. Almost at 
the same instant he heard a crashing sound in the trees 
‘—a sound that died without an echo, and a]! was still. 
Pulling himself together he ran ra idly obliquely back- 
ward from the cliff to a point a half-mile from its foot, 
Thereabout he expected to find his man; and. he 
naturally failed. In the fleeting instant of his vision 
his sca ination had been so wrought upon by the 
‘apparent grace and ease and intention of ihe ae 


dead} ; he sh ’ 
ly pale ; he shoo m every | 


-and fits it into its p 


shades, being as carefully 


dering what he had to gain by pushing his exploration manufacture of mosaic table tops, box covers, etc., the 


with a tirm seat in the saddle, a strong clutch upon | 


‘ROUND BACH CAEB OF 


and rider, that it did not occur to him that the line of 
march of aerial cavalry must necsasarily be directly 
downward, and that he would find the object of his 
search at the very foot of the cliff, An bour later he 
returned te camp. 

This efflcer was a wise man ; he bnew better than to 
polas incredible truth, He gaid nothing of what he 

seen. 


* * a * * 

After firing his shot private Carter Drvss reloaded 
his rifle and pr tog mop Vp i musics had 
hardly passed w a le cal i 
to an on hands and knees. maliker 40K 


hig deed nor looked at him, but lay without motion or 
sign of recognition. 
: vet you fire 1” the sergeant whispered. 
8. 


e at what “ cack 
“Ahorse. It was standing on yonder pret, 
far oe You it is oe ya there I pag reat 
marksman ; ROW 1 once @ mated wit ° 

ington’s phoebe beat him,” 
he i aa was sh Land startled, He looked 
searchingly at Druse e man’s face was white ; his 


eyes were rest] and glittered wi A, @ strange, un- 
canny light. The’ reat, still on hands nod nee 
involuntarily backed @ ttle way from him. 

“Look here, meee he said, after a moment’s 
silence, “ it’s no yse se mystery. I order you 
to report. Was there anybody—anybody at all—ex- 
BERN pag Marne ” 


“Whol” 
Tee father.” sin te 4 walked a 
le sergeant rose to bis feet and walked rapi 
down the road towards the valley. me 


HOW MOSAICS ARE MEADE, 


Ong of the few indystries. of Rome is the manu- 
facture of eon the. largest. establishment being 
under the control of the Church and ewployed almost 
entirely in the adornment of churches and religious 
establishments. The process, of ing @ picture in 
mosaic is very slow, and requires the highest order of 
skill. To begin with, mosaic is made of glass, and its 
value consists in its being indestructible. 

The workmen in great pictures have to use some- 
thing over twenty-six thousand shades of coloured 
glass to produce the tints requisite, as in a mosaic 
every colour is necessary, just aa in an oil paint- 
ing. To make a pictuye, the process is this: A plate 
of metal of the required size 1s surroynded by a raised 
margin an inch in height A mastio cement of pow- 
dered stone, lime, linseed oil ig spread over the 
bottom of the plate, and that is covered up with plaster 
of Paris to the level of the rim. Upon this the picture 
to be made is very carefully drawn, andthe mechanic’s 
work begins. 

He takes a piece of glass of the exact tint necessary, 
ce, grinding to get the shape. 
Then he goes on, one piece at a time, till the picture 
is finished ; then the face is groynd down to smooth- 


] his | ness, and the picture is set in its place. 
in tho act of | ; P 


Some of the greatest pictures of ancient and modern 
times are in mosaic, the. tints, with al} the delicate 
reproduced as in oil, and 
the etfect being finer. The ceilings of many of the 
great churches of Rome are entirely of mosaic, as well 
as many of the altar-pieces and other decorations 
Aa they are entirely indestructible, and never lose 
their colpur, they are very much prized, A picture in 
mosaic costs a gréat deal, but then it is eternal, barring 


_fire and: earthquakes. 


All over Rome there are small. shops devoted to the 


workman toiling all his life on one subject. The man 
who begins on St. Peter’s, or the. Coliseyn), never does 
any other subject, and he becomes sq skilful in this 
oné that he is enabled to execute it. not quly- well, but 
cheaply. He has only the tints to manage that enter 
into one picture, and he places them mechanically and 
very rapidly. 


PEARSON'S SOAP. FEN MORE 5) 
PRIZES. 


We offer Ten More Prizes of £1 each to the ten 
senders of the best anagrams on the words PEARSON'S 
To1LeT SOAP 18 THE BEST, that reach us. by or before 
the last Monday in September. 

Competitors may send apy nuinb:r of.an 
accompanied by a separate coupon. 


ey should write just their 
anagram and name and address | ways ona half-sheet of note-paper, 
and send it with the coupon, 


parate enagrarue, . ba sent in 
together or separately. Coupons from circulars peiataa coigur as the 
wra of the paper are marked ‘cancelled,’ and do not confer the 
righ te enter the compefition, for these circulars are used only as 
advertisements, The proper coupong are.on the aispulera WRAPPED 
ar. Envelopes containing cowpatitions should 


ba so ‘*80aP." de fot 
nyuire at once of your ee or grocer Pransen's. Soap. le 

mahars si ry 2 ne peoar pe Waxedade who supp! 

trade only, paying on lots of Bve gross and upwards. 8 


‘amas so long.as,each one is 


qu. x the taade from Whelesale grocers t! 

out the kingdom. ifiyou,caunet Peareaye, trom. your lecal 
chemist or ‘grocer, commanicate end esers, Hodgon & 
Simpson's aon » H. Se0re MACPRERON, 8t, George's 
House, Eastcheap, E. 


< pate Sab lt bi Poet E RS eee 


WEEK ENDING 
Avo. 29, 1691. 


A GRATEFUL MAN. 


ee ee eel ee 6 of 

Wiais kaptenadl te teen beard good ma Prectan: 
on a “ 'es- 

sionals,” actors and si who a present te Sake 

part except one. He Fopt and stubbornly de 

elined to assist. 

As he was the persan most desired, every effort was 


made to his mi and the committee of 
arrangements at last applied te Mr. Barnum (who was 
him to labour with the relue- 


Mr. Barnum undertook the mission, and after stating 
the case and making his appeal), somewhat to his sur- 
man st once assen 
‘*T refused all these people,” said he, “and I dislike 
exceedingly to take in this sort ef entertainment ; 
but if you ask me, Mr. I eannot decline. { 
sm gled to da anything that wi 


J am unde great obligations to you.’ 

great showman ;“ J must canfeas 

that I doa’ don’t remember any cireum- 

mee yet your face ig iav. Where was it 
we me 

“Oh, it was thirty yeara ago, Mr. Barnum. f took 

frst aw at your frat baby show f aie * fiver 

elt grateful to you.” ; 


CONSCIENCE-MQNEY ADYERTISE- 
MENTS. 


has understated his incame they make him pay a 
certain sum supposed to ba opual ated 
But, inetead of inflicting the egal penalty, 
missioners sometimes give the defgulter the appartu- 
nity of forwarding the amount to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer © the name of conscienca money. 

There is some genuine conscience money, but this 
js comparatively rare. Many jarga fire jnsurance 
ec pi have what are kngwn 9s conscience fu 

ese are mule up of sums sent anonymously ta t. ‘4 
companies by peaple iain reyloua years yacely 
money on account of fires which havé not been aa 
disastrous aa those persons represented. 


A RUFFIAN IN FEATHERS, 


Nxgar my window is a Norway spruce which, lost 
apring, I regretted to see selected by a pair of sparrows 
for one of their clumsy straggling nests, to which they 
brought rubbigh of all sortd and colours, from hay in 
the streets tq aarpet ravellings fram the spring heuse- 
cleaning, till the tree was greatly ie sags do not 
know how many braods wére raised there, but on the 
6th of July I was attracted hy cries of infant distress 
mingled with harsh parental scolding. Qn looking out 
I saw great excitement in the spruce—the mother 
hopping about with an air of anxiety; the father 
scolding his loudest, and makjng constant raids to 
drive away intrusive neighbours who eollected in the 
next tree. : 

An opera-glass brought the scene near, and I saw at 
once the cause of the trouble. A nestling had entangled 
one foot in the edge ef the nest, and hang head down- 
wards, calling loudly for help, Phe mother was evi- 
dently trying to coax him to “make an effort,” while 
the stern father was uttoring dire threats if he did not 
conduct himself in a more becepming manner. The 
poor sparrowling struggled bravely, but every attempt 
ended in failure, and the little fluffy body drooped 
more wearily after each trial. 

A life is a life, if it is but a sparrow’s, and ao prety 
were my eat he aroused, that I would have 
despatched human help to the scene of the accident ; 
but the tree was tall and slender, and the only avail- 
able climber was a young gentleman who would haye 
laughed to scorn the demand. Nothing coyld be done 
but to watch the moyements of the hirda. 

The mother perched an a lower branch and stood 
quiet, evidently aware that ber lord and master would 
settle the matter. That cho eric jndividpal made one 
or two attempts to aid the youngster, sajzing him b 
his wide-open mouth, and pulling so violently that 
thought he would dismembér him. AJ] was of no avail. 
Neighbours crowded nearer, the tree was crowded 
with interested spectators, and the father A gpa! more 
and more irritated, ti]l at last he seemed suddenly 
seized with an irresistible . With the harshest 
“chur-r-r” of whigh he wag capable, he pounced upon 
that unfortunate infant seizing him ge throat, 
burying his bil] in his breast, shaking him as a d 
would ‘shake a rat, and ia less than thirty secon 
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unpleasantuess was attributed to her peranae 
tive wajning or untid Lee eg eg ae 
cause, the fact was patent that he wade up 
mind to divorce the partner of his sorrows. Shea 
i _iatention, as was evident { the 
cautious way in which she appraached, looking royn 
fer him an to the nest, as it were, but re- 
solved to make every ofrort to induce in him a better 
spirit and wollify his rage. 
Bhe did not seem greatly gricyed, ner in the least 
She never opened her mouth to answer back 


angry. 
the torrent of sopronehes with which he er, 
but instant before his fierce onsliyght. Not 


ly ret 
thik les spirit goto thegroynd for food, ar lose 
sight of his mean” Tost ot the ‘cise he rohed on the 
6 spruce 


bran a elm, where he could over 
eageek ar oes ; but occasionally he 
went by his uaual alighting-places to the empty home, 
clearing put fuls of sroall downy feathers and 
apparently aeing bis house in order. , 
re evening the next day he went g-woeing, and 

there appeared upon the spruce-tree, with the evident 
purposa’ of examining the howe and asearning 

ossession, a dainty yeung bird. It had taken tha’ 

isreputable sparrow than thirty-six hore to kiff 
bis baby, divorae his wife, and woo and bring home a 

ride 


eS 
~ A BIT OF CHINA, 


‘Fwior a year, in the firat week of April and October, 

6 Ohiness feed their dead. They think, very sensibly 
that once their friends and relatives leave thi mortal 
coil they ought to stay away from this world, and to 
prevent their return they fetal Exe to them 
all the necessaries of life. It has been discoyered b 
eee wisdom that te way to transmit nervantd 
songs CY boaks, and money, is to manufacture 

ik ce Be pnd’ burp them. But actual ‘alabies 
must be carried to the graves. 

Chinese are not stingy, and waggon-loadg of 
toasted chickens, igs ducks, various sweetmeats, s 
fruits ara taken tp tha cemeteries. The food is pil 
before each graye, amid burning red carrot-sha 
candles and jasg-sticks. Then the living prostrate 
themselyes before the dead, and beg them to risa up 
and enjoy themselyes. Chinose wines are than 
sprinkled liberally over the graves, while same grayes 
receive boxes of cigars and packages of iyarevtes 

But yaqu must not eyed that the eatables are left 
on the graves, Oh, no! That would be throwing too 
much temptation ih the way of heathen tramps) In 
about two haurs it is believed that the ghosta get the 
essence of the eatables conveyed ta them, and then the 
devotees gather up the offerings and carry them home 
again to feed their own material bodies. But the 
cigars and cigarettes are burned on the graves. 


THE MAN WHO DROVE DOWN- 
STAIRS. 


Count Saxpok tived in a fine mansion on the 
fichlass-berg in Buda. He was very fond of horses, as 
are all Hungarians, and his feats of horsemanship were 
not only eccentric but dangerous. He would force 
his horses to plunge down from ey heights, to 
scale almost perpendicular cliffs, to across the 
Danube on floating cakes af ice, to leap over streams 
and chasms, and to clear fences, walls, and even moving 
carriages, at a single haund. 

One of his most foolhardy escapades occurred one 
day in the year 1827. There wag in the city pf Buda 
a long and steep stane staircase which connected the 
higher section of the town, around the Schloss-berg, 
with one of the lower sections, known as Christian 
Street. The staircase was not far from the mansion 
of the Count Sandor, and on that particular day the 
eccentric count had for his companion on a drive a 
German artist named Johann Prestel, as bold and 
daring a man as the count. 

Suddenly, as el drove past the head of the stair- 
case, the count, almost without a word, turned his 
four-in-hand towards the steep passage ny and, 
flicking his long whip gbove the ears of his leaders, 
drove the team ae down the stairs. 

How the wheels must have bumped and rattled down 
the steps! The count was a very expert driver an 
equid guide his plunging steeds with great skill an 
ease, 80 that his ride downstairs was not as fearfy of 
dangerous as it would have been with a less 
driver ; but it was wild enough as it was, and even the 
bold artist found the staircase quite long enoygh for 
auch a downward dash, 


Tus acme of laziness has bean = inde 
who alwavs kept one eye closed beeause ty a 8008 
well encigs with the other, and beside, it was toe 
mach trouble te keep them both open. 

————§-e-—_—_ 

Mr. Bicerixson: “Would you like the date put in 
our engagement ring, t? 

Miss Beryl: “By all means; and then if there's 
room ruv in gome little motta like ‘Any port ia s 

ing pretty 


atorm,'or ‘A hird tb ’ 
Mike that, you cae" . oa 
=e 


Poog Retation: “J didn’t ow byt, as you were 


refurnishiag,the ho th artiales 
ugh tea tse ta we," oly you 
ich Helation; “ Why, eer vi lon lad you 
ial Su nee aes raerayer 
viet idly soled” 
aie i hote > drama . SQRB 
a" paar Ke “‘wheelmen, he of wham taal eh oor 


y of 
at this hostelry for the night a few w viously 
‘iuis—aeanee, when ahent to settle eat es j 
Srebkassian’ tne Party: “Why, how's this? Yeu 
have gone yp thirty per cent. on 


prices you geve 
ua when we sto befase $” 
Hatel Praprister: 4 Yea, I know it ; I hadn't seem 
you fred then.” 
5 
States senater 


A ORRTAIN distinguished United ey 
pak gree gre was x outta on ber gh ig! 
world, and among ¥ was I 
cemetery. Therd Sore many nated Britons buri 


. When a r On tpre the 

m his gegrata m of & cOntet¥ anoey 
takes ie portrgit ofhand. if the base td the ho 
has no wish to receive his visitor agaig, this portray 
is at once placed in the collection o} ceuniorteiy Bee: 
sentments of persons not to be aioe on any pre- 
text w ver. secretary in big leisure m 
makes ‘meld Paes os with thciy features, and 
politician is spared a vast amount of trouble 
an ETRE 80 the story goes. Ht dogs not, howeyer, 
fall tb the lat of every public chs r to po a 
secretary who is not only handy wih te cauieres bus 

sugh a memory for Riven. ; 
Se 

Enviter'a Wire (locking pyer his papar): Rg | 

me} You weren't at the afios pects , ware YOR 
"bY 


itor: “Not much. Wh : 
“One of your backbiting assistants has taken 
advantage of your abagnce to call you a dag.” 
 Ligten to thig: ‘Phe editor of this paper has bean 
and " gontinue rei & tt or tke city. cag- 
10n. 
mesh, that’s all right. That’s intended as a compli 
ment.” 
“Watch-dog! Oompliment? Why, watch-dogs are 


the commonest kind of brutes. If he wanted to cam- 
pliment you, why didn’t he call you @ pug or a fax- 
rrier 


MORE CIGAR PRIZES, 
A CIGAR THAT MAY WIN YOU A SOVEREIGN, 
NOW ON SALE, 2d., 8d., and 4d. 


The result of thé anagram competition on the words PEARSON'S 
hag GiVE UNLQUALLED Me ge soll at the wie why next. 
Bow offer ten snore pri. 1 each to ten perso Tow 
Feen now and the f ylides in October, gieh pie Toe the gr 
tanbder of bands from Pearsa's Cigars. Remember thesé 
e of eupertine quality, and THAT ANY TOBAOCONIST CAM GEC THRE 
york You. 
Pearson's Weekly Cigar may justly be termed the mast remarkable 
cigar of the day. You are Bay agers of the fact that a 
iste of three distinct pie (1) the filfings, (2) the wrapper 
tods the @llings, and (8) the outside cover. The fillings comprise 
two-thirds of the entire cigar, ev it will be seen th it ip 8 Shee 
Ings that the flavour aud quality really depend. The Qltlngs o! - 
pas Weal igars consigt of the very finest growths of Cobacco, a8. 
cally ble: 


r ded in proportions hips are the secret of the manufac’ 
and which represent the results of the labour and éxperiments of may 


years. 

= f t P '¢ Weekly Ci 

cle Shans a ou Re 

TAL is + bop ¥ ¥ 

fo’ d 

ery aatepe ls meetin apes oi 
Pearean's Weekly Cy are, during th procegs of maunlactere, zh 

ected to an enormous pressure, aver over two tohs per bor. 
with the object of dliminating rfiuous moisture, afd 


Y 
our Sonist for PEARSON'S CIGAR. If he has not got tb 
him to lay In a stock. Hé can obtain a supply from MEsgRs 

elt aoa Tobacooniate’ Providers, 81, 82, &3, 

oD, 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
- ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


680. How is it that the Passage of Food down the 
Throat does not Make one Retch, though 
Touehing the Back of the Throat with the 
Finger has that Effect ? 


When anything, no matter what it is, is introduced 
into the throat, the act of swallowing is induced. This 
process is not such a simple one us at first appears, and 
1t involves the four sie ele movements :—First, the 
front part of the tongue is elevated to the roof of the 
mouth und the back part is depressed. This leads to 
the second step in the process, seg tre the closure of 
the larynx or windpipe by the little cartilagenous 
appendage at the back of the tongue, called the 
Po ae Next, the upper part of the throat is shut 
off from the lower by thie elevation, by means of its 
muscles, of what is known as the soft palate. This 
rffectually shuts off the nasal from what is called the 

haryngeal cavity, and also forins a sliding roof which 
assists the passage of the food downwards. Lastly, the 
tharynx or pasate isdrawn up by its niuscles to 
receive the maas, which, pressed backwards and down- 
wards by the tongue, is further assisted in its down- 
ward passage by the contraction of the pharynx itself. 
Immediately afterwards the food passes smoothly and 
easily out of the pharynx, or throat,into the cesophagus, 
or gullet, whence, by its own weight and the muscular 
movements of the cesop!ingcal tube, it is transmitted to 
the stomach. ‘This, then, is what takes place in 
the normal process of swallowing. When, however, 
the finger is introduced, this normal process is inter- 
fered with. The movements of the throat are, it is 
true, all called into action, but the pharynx is, 50 to 
speak, “cheated.” The sensation of “ something there” 
induces it to rise and come forward to receive its ex- 
pected bolus, but its efforts go unrewarded. At this the 
throat, figuratively speaking, becomes “angry,” the 
obnoxious finger being the irritant. Next happens 
what happens in every other sensitive cavity of the 
system, when, what doctors call “a foreign body,” or 
“irritant,” is present— Nature makes violent efforts to 
expel it! This is effected by reversed movements of 
the muscles of the throat and gullet, and here is 
the notching which generally follows the act men- 
tioned. 


531. Can a Judge be Removed from his Office ? 


Practically, a judge cannot be removed from his 
office, as to do this it is necessary to obtain the inter- 
vention of the Sovereign on an address presented by 
both Houses of Parliament. The judge's office was 
made tenable for life under a statute of William IIL, 
instead of, as before, during the pleasure of the Crown. 
By an Act of George III. es office was made perma- 
nent, notwithstanding the demise of the Crown. The 
removal of a judge, however, by Parliament is rarely, 
if ever, attempted ; for, as recent events have proved, 
a, judge is more willing to resign than to be deprived, 
from any cause, of his official robes. The only privi- 
lege that judges possess over other persons in the 
matter of law, is that they have the privilege of sue- 
ing and being sucd in their own court, although, 
naturally, they are not allowed to judge their own 
case. 


532. Why does Water Extinguish Fire? 


It is somewhat extraordinary that water, which ex- 
tinguishes fire, is composed of two gases, one of which, 
hydrogen, is combustible, and burns with intense heat, 
the other, oxygen, which is the great cause and feeder 
of combustion. Water puts out fire by the great 
reduction of temperature it causes when it comes in 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from readers who 
have the knowledge and ability to answer 
them. Weshall print the best reply to each 
question, and shall pay for all matter printed 
at ourordinary rate of two guineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked ‘“‘Replies,” in the top. left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following their 
publication. Payment will only be made 
for replies published. Authorities on which 
replies are based must be given. Half-a- 


crown will be paid on publication for every 
question received which is considered worthy 
of inecrtion. 


Week ENDING 
Ava. 29, 1891. 


contact with a hot body, being the greatest abaorber 
of heat, bulk for bulk, of any known substance. The 
sudden evolution of steam which takes place when 
water is poured on a red-hot surface or a hot fire is 
evidence of great absorption of heat, the heat being 
as it were, greedily taken up by the water and applied 
in turning It into vapour. Water also plays some ey 
by excluding the air necessary for combustion. It 1s, 
however, noteworthy that in certain circumstances 
water may feed the tire instead of extinguishing it. If 
the tire be very intensely hot, and the water applied 
in comparatively small quantity, or in a fine stream, 
of itself insufficient to rapidly reduce the tem rature, 
the water is not only driven off into vapour, but it is 
actually broken up—dissociated—into its componeut 
elements, hydrogen and oxygen. The hydrogen then 
takes fire and burns, while the oxygen feeds the in- 
tensity of the combustion. 


533. Does any Animal Sleep with its Eyes Open ? 


All fishes which sleep do so with their eyes open, 
as they are not oe with eyelids, and cannot, 
therefore, close their eyes. From experiments made 
in connection with the Inventions Exhibition Ken- 
sington Aquarium, Mr. Contes found that, among fresh- 
water fishes, the roach, dace, gudgeon, carp, tench, 
and minnow sleep periodically, like terrestrial ani- 
mals; and that among marine tishes, the wrasse, 
conger-eel, dory, dog-tish, bass, and all flat-tish do so 
also, having no preference for the night-time, but 
sleeping equally well during the day. Such tishes 
wiil conceal themselves behind a stone or near the 
bank of a river ; crocodiles will hide themselves in the 
mud, whilst tortoises will crcep into holes while taking 
their rest in sleep. All these animals, and many 
insects, may be observed resting quite motionless for 
longer or shorter periods, apparently in sleep, except 
that, having no eyelids, they are unable to close 
their eyes or exclude all influence from without. 
The hare is popularly belicved to sleep with its eyes 


open, capt ee a sense, it does. Its eyes are never shut 


because they are unprovided with eye-lids. Instead 


of these, there is a thin iembrane which covers the 


eye when asleep and, probably, also, when at rest. 
This membrane, asin the case of certain birds, folds 
like a curtain in the corner of the eye, and, by an in- 
stantaneous action, flies back when sight is required, 
leaving the eye immediately and fully open for the 
exercise of sight. Some birds, such as the eagle, also 
have this membrane, which, when at rest, lies in the 
corner of the eye, folded up like a drawn curtain. 


634 Is it True that ig | Ninth Wave is Larger 
than the Others; if so, Why ? 


There is nothing to prove that every ninth wave is 
larger than the others, although there is a common 
belief that it is so. At recurring periods a wave is 
larger than others, but this is caused by two coalescing 
or by the disturbing influences of wind. The belief in 
the additional power of the ninth wave has been 
accentuated, if not occasioned, by ‘Tennyson, who, in his 
“ Holy Grail,” Bays °— 

‘Nn then the two 
Dropt to the cove, aud watched the great sea fall, 
Wave after wave, cach mightier than the last, 
Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep, 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged, 
Roaring, and all the wave was ina flame.” 


The idea is poetical, but is not justitied Ly scientific 
observations. 


535. Why do Hailstorms Nearly Always Occur 
During the Day? 

Most hailstorms take place during summer, and in 
the hottest part of the day. Eighty per cent. of the 
whole number of hailstorms vccur in the six hours 
from 10 a.in to'4 p.m., and only eight per cent. in the 
fourteen hours from 6 pm. to 8 asm. They are usually 
accompanied by thunderstorms. In winter hail is com- 
paratively rare ; still it does occur under much the 
same conditions as in summer, and occasionally it falls 


QUESTIONS. 
461. Which fruit is nost nutritious ? 
462. How is the curious flight of the Loomerang 
explained 1 
463. Do members of the Royal Family pay rates 
and taxes ? 
464. Which is the sinallest Lidependent territory in 
the world ? 
465. Why are the hours and minutes divided into 
sixty parts? 
466. Why is land let for ninety-nine years instead of 
an even hundred ? 
467. Why docs a fresh egg sink in water, while a 
stale one floats? 
468. Which spot on the carth’s surface is the greatest 
distance below sea level ? 
469. From which British railway station do the 
greatest number of passengers book yearly ? 
470. Is there any spot in the world where perpetual 
sunshine is erjoye while the sun is above the 
horizon ? 


at night. No quite satisfactory explanation of its 
formation has yet been given, but it appears to be 
recognised that the necessary conditions are the mix- 
ture of hot and cold winds or strata of the atmosphere. 
The hot, vapour-saturated air provides the moisture, 
which is immediately condensed on the sudden entrance 
of acold current from the outer regions of the atmo- 
sphere. Evidently summer and the warmest time of 
ay are most favourable for the mecting of these ex- 
tremes of hot and cold air, hence the comparative rarity 
of hail at other times. A highly electrical state of the 
air is supposed to be an usual accompaniment, either aa 
cause or result—of the favourable circumstances for its 
production. The most usual form of hailstones is ao 
small core or kernel of ice, surrounded by alternate 
layers of hard and soft ice, and Dové’s somewhat 
aan theory certainly accounts for this appearance, 
rowever it may stand as a satisfactory ex leaakion of 
the whole phenomenon. He held that hailstorms are 
always whirlwinds, but with a horizontal instead of 
perpendicular axis. The air accordingly sweeps the 
growing hailstorm round and round, froin hot to cold 
stratum alternately : water settles on it in the hot, 
and is frozen in fia cold, layer. Ultimately, by ita 
own weight or by centrifugal force, it comes outside 
the rotatory motion of the whirlwind, and falls to the 
ground. Some very severe hailstorms have occurred 
at night. At Richmond, Surrey, there was a terrible 
hailstorm during the night which followed the 
2nd of August, 1879. [fail fell for about ten minutes, 
some of the hailstones weighing a quarter of a pound, 
and being 44 inches in length, ban during this very 
short period the loss inflicted, in the breakage of glass 
alone, over the area of fourteen square miles covered 
by the storm, was estimated at thirty thousand pounds, 
In tropical countries, hailstones are often very large, 
measuring eight by ten inches, and weighing ten 
ounces, the ceamtge done by them being almost in- 
calculable. 


536. Do any Birds Sing as they Fly ? 


Thereare many birds thatsingas they fly, particular! 
the skylark, which sings both rising, when suspended, 
and falling. The titlark sings in its descent ; the 
woodlark, suspended in hot summer nights, all night 
long. Many birds, particularly the blackbird and the 
wren, sing when flying from bush to bush, while the 
mocking bird, during its time of courting, flies round 
and round its mate pouring forth full melodious strains. 
The redstart too is fond of hovering over its nest and 
warbling a low song. 


637. Which Mountain Range Possesses the Greatest 
Bulk ? 


The South American Andes, though not equal in 
average height to the Himalayas, have certainly the 
greatest bulk of any mountain range. The extend in 
a continuous line for 4,500 miles along the west of 
South America. This is quite three times the length 
of the Himatayan range. It is calculated that the bulk 
of the Andes is about that of a mass 4,400 miles long, 100 
miles wide, and 13,000 feet high, or 5,349,801,600,000,000 
cubic feet. he weight above the sea level is estimated 
at 368,951,834,482,750 tons. The highest point in 
America is Aconcagua, a peak of the Andes in Chili, 
23,290 feet high. In the Peruvian Andes there are 
several peaks more than 20,000 feet high. The least 
breadth of the Andes is 60 miles, the greatest 400. 
The original meaning of the word Andes is unknown, 
but it is very remarkable that the Hindoos call the 
Himalaya Mountains by this name. Next in bulk to 
the Andes come the Himalayas (literally the abode of 
snow). This is about two-thirds of the bulk of the 

reat South American range. Itis not a single chain 
jut a, range of rugged peaks, and is the most eleva 
mountain system in the world. It extends for 1,500 
miles, with an average breadth of 150 miles, and an 
average elevation of 17,000 feet. The highest peak in 
the world is Mount Everest, in the Himalayas, which 
reaches over 29,000 feet. There are also in this 
i forty-tive other peaks more than 23,000 feet 

igh. 
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FAITH. 
Lone weeks the sky had been as brass, 
The land an arid plain, 
And all the people now, en masse, 
Had met to pray for rain. 


From all the countryside they came, 
Perspiring but devout, 

The young and old, the halt and lame, 
And blind had all turned out. 


All day they prayed and prayed and prayed, 
With 8u palicstion loud. 

’Twas ninety-seven in the shade— 
The sky without a cloud. 


The sun went down. The bright stars gleamed 
From out a brazen sky 

And by their merry twinkle seemed 
To mock their misery. 


But on their journey home they caught 
A drenching—all that throng, 

Save one good little girl who'd brought 
Her waterproof along. 


———— 
STRANGE CIGARS. 


Witn the Krumen of Western Africa cigars are 
made of tobacco rolled in a leaf, and are principally 
used in sacrifice to the fetish “Suffin,” which, strange 
to say, is interpreted “Something.” These are laid in 
the entrance of his cave, with food, and vanish at 
nightfall. The Ashiras make cigars of the native 
tobacco growing in the “ kloofs,” or dried watercourses, 
hut they mix it with nearly thirty Bg cent. of 
“llamba,” a species of Indian hemp. he effect of 
this is terrible on the smokers, sending them insane 
for a time, and tending to induce fighting, quarrelling, 
convulsions, and often death. 

Many eminent travellers—Du Chaillu for one—say 
the tobacco is from American seed obtained from coast 
traders, and that the Ashira and Apingi are the only 
Central African tribes who make any attempt to cul- 
tivate it. The cigars are enough to breed a pestilence, 
but the texture of the leaf has characteristics not 
found in the common wild variety. 

Another curious cigar is that of the Djour tribe, 
into the mouth end of which are inserted fine black 
fibres, which, as the cigar is smoked, become saturated 
with tobacco oil. This fibre is not used for purifying 
the smoke, but is withdrawn and used as chewing 
tobacco. 

The Baendapezi have a rough-looking cigar, and are 
seldom seen without one in their mouth. They are 
remarkable for the fact that they never omit, when 
entering the presence of a white man, to ask his per- 
mission to smoke. In smoking they inhale, and, when 
they expel it, make a sudden catch at the last wreath 
of smoke and swallow it again, believing this to be the 
essence of the whole cigar. 


Se SS 
STAGE SLANG. 


Fottowers of the dramatic profession, the profes- 
sion, as they call it, are noted for the way in which 
they coin new words and abbreviate old ones, to suit 
ull occasions. They are, perhaps, fonder than any 
others of their slang terms ; they delight to call them- 
ielves “ pros,” and talk of their business as “biz.” The 
‘biz” which interests them most—from an artistic 
point of view—is the stage “biz,” which includes all 
the work, by-plays, and gesticulations of a piece. 

Nowadays the actor supplies all this “ biz ;” it was 
omitted, however, by nearly all the early playwriters, 
even as late as Shakespeare and his contemporaries, 
and in their plays has only been added since by 
different actors. The “biz” of a part is generally 
“created” by the actor who first undertakes a new 

art. He, with the author’s aid, elaborates it to suit 
1s own interpretation of the character. Another actor 
playing the same réle afterwards, however, does not 
alter the “biz” at all, even though it may strike him 
as unnecessary or unsuited to his own taste. 

Actors refer to properties as “props,” which include 
every article used in the theatre for the production of 
a piece. Every actor has his own private “ prop” 
basket, in which is kept all his make-up clothes, etc., 
and this he guards with an ever-vigilant eye. 

An actor who has no engagement is said to be out of 
“shop,” a word which is also the slang for a theatre. 
Even good actors, when out of shop, are sometimes 
reduced to actual poverty, for no profession, except 
that of literature, is 80 precarious as the actor’s. Such 
men may often be spotted by a brother “ pro” making 
use of their “props” in private life for want of other 
al 

part where the actor has only to deliver his 
“cackle” to bring down the house, is characteristically 
called a “fat” part, and is said to “ play itself.” To 
“swallow a cackle” is to learn a part, or rather to 
study a part, which is done by dividing it into lengths 
of ten lines each. 

When an actor originates or quotes something ip 
pieprately, it is called “cackling a wheeze.” At 

irmingham, once, one of Kean’s benetits was a total 
failure, so in the last scene of the play (A New Way to 
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Pay Old Debts), when allusion was made to the mar- 

pe i of some — “Take her, sir,” Kean suddenly 
led, “and the 

gain.” 


irmingham aadience into the bar- 

n. 
_ Another slang term is to “ag,” that is, to make 
impromptu jokes and speeches and thus save a stage 
wait. Good actors have been known to “gag” a whole 
scene, without having even previously seen the text. 
There is a story told of Hatton, who was once perform- 
ing the part of Barbarossa, at Gosport. In the scene 
where the tyrant makes love to Zapphira, and reminds 
her of his services against the enemies of her king- 
dom, Hatton was at a loss, anil could not catch the 
word from the prompter. Another moment, and a 
terrific hiss would have driven him from the stage. 
But, seeing the house full of sailors, and, regardless of 
the gross anachronism, he exclaimed with all the 
energy of tragedy :— 

‘Did not I, 

By that brave knight Sir Sydney Smith assisted, 

And, in conjunction with the gallant Nelson, 

Drive Bonaparte and his fierce marauders 

From Egypt's shores!” 


The jolly tars, thinking this all part of the play, 
gave the actor three rounds of applause. 

When a remark is made to an actor on the stage, so 
as to disturb him, or if he is | pl a wrong cue, it is 
very appropriately termed “drying him up.” Another 
quaint phrase is to “ queer a manager’s pitch,” meanin 
to disappoint him, possibly a reminiscence of the g 
old days, when all the actors connected with the travel- 
ling booth had to lend «a helping hand to get up the 
tent in which the play was to be produced. ‘fo be 
“fluffy” is to be uncertain of a part, hesitating and 
stumbling through a scene. A “fluffer” is often hissed 
or hooted by the audience, and this is called “guyinu 
him.” Companies in the provinces are “on the road,” 
another relic of the past. When a small company 
travels about, carrying all its “tit up” with it, it 1s 
said to be “ doing ‘ie smalls.” The “tag” is the con- 
clusion of a play, the words spoken just before the tinal 
drop of the curtain. 

: jf 


PUZZLES IN PRONUNCIATION. 


CLANRANALD must be sounded as if Clanronald ; 
Derby, in speaking either of the peer, the town, or the 
race, should always be called Darby. Dillwyn is pro- 
nounced Dillon, with the accent on the first syllable. 
In Blyth the th is dropped, and the word becomes Bly. 
Lyveden is pronounced as Livden, and Pepys as Pepi 
with the accent on the first syllable. In Monson an 
Ponsonby the first o becomes a short wu, and they are 
called Munson, Punsonby. In Blount the o is silent, 
and the word is spoken as Brunt. 

Brougham, whether referring to the late illustrious 
statesman, or the vehicle named after him, should 
not be pronounced as two syllables—Browham or 
Brooham, but as one—Broom. Colquhoun, Duchesne, 
Marjoribanks, and Cholinondeley — four formidable 
names to the uninitiated—must be called Cohoon, 
Dukarn, Marshbanks, and Chumley. Cholmeley is 
also pronounced Chumley. Mainwaring and M’Leod 
must be pronessiced Mannering and Macloud. The 
final x in Molyneux and Vaux is sounded, but the final 
xin Devereux and Des Vaux is myte. 

Tn Ker, the e becomes short a, and the word is called 
Kar ; it would be awfully bad form to pronounce it 
Cur. In Waldegrave the de is dropped, and it becomes 
Walgrave, with the accent on the first syllable. 
Berkeley, whether referring to the person or place 
should be pronounced arkley. Buchan is pronounced 
as Bukan ; Beauclerk, or Beauclark, as Beauclare, with 
the accent on the first syllable ; and Beauvoir as Bee- 
vor. Wemyss is pronounced Weems, and Willoughby 
D’Eresby as Willowby D'Ersby. 

St. me must be pronounced Sinjin as a surname or 
Christian name ; when applied to a locality or a build- 
ing, it is pronounced as spelt, Saint John. In Elgin 
takes the hard sound it has in give; in Gitford an 
Giffard it takes the soft sound as in gin—as it also does 
in Niegel. In Conyngham the o becomes short x, and 
the name is called Cunningham, 

In Johnstone the ¢ is silent. Strachan should be 
ronounced Strawn ; Heathcote, Hethcut ; and Hert- 
ord, Harford. The av is dropped in Abergavenny, 
which is called Abergenny ; and the 2 in Penrith, 
which is_ called Perth; besten must be_pro- 

nounced Beecham ; Bourne, Burn ; and Bourke, Burk. 
Gower, as a street, is pronounced as it is written, but, 
as a surname, it becomes Core. 

Eyre should be pronounced Air; and Du Platt is 
called Du Plah. Jervis should be pronounced Jarvis ; 
Knollys as if written Knowls ; Menzies as if written 
Mynjes ; and Macnamara must be pronounced Macna- 
marah, with the accent on the third syllable. Sandys 
should be spoken as one syllable—Sands; St. Clark 
is also one word—Sinclair ; and St. Leger is called 
Selleger ; Vaughan is spoken as one syllable, Vawn ; 
Tyrrwhitt is called Tirritt ; and Tollemache is _pro- 
nounced Tollmash, with no accent on either syllable. 

The proper pronunciation of the late Conservative 
Premier’s title is Beckonsfield ; Bethune should be 
spoken as Beeton, and Milnes as Mills. Charteris, by 
thiase moving in what Jeames calls the “ liypper 
suckles,” is pronounced Charters; Glamis is called 
Glams, and Ruthven is Riven. 


THE EYESIGHT OF BIRDS. 


Wuen telegraph wires were first put up numbers ef 
birds were found lying dead beneath them, and wese 
supposed by those who dil not understand elect 
to have been struck dead by an electric current w: 
passed through their bodies while they were perching 
on the wires. The fact is they were killed b i 
the wires, and not by electricity, which sould sick pass 
through the body of a perching bird. 

It is worth noticing that at the present day birds 
are hardly ever killed by similar accidents, they 
having now learned to look out for posts and wires as 
well as for trees and branches. In order, therefore, to 
permit a bird to espy dangerous objects in time to avoid 
them, its eyes must be “long-sighted.” In point of 
fact, many birds which need to detect small objects at 
@ great distance have eyes which are equal to good 
telescopes. Such, for example, are those of the vul- 
tures, who, when searching for food, ascend to sucha 
height in the air that they are scarcely distinguish- 
able. From this immense elevation they can survey 
a vast range of country, and if an animal should be 
dead or even dying, it is sure to be detected by a 
vulture, which instantly swoops down upon it. 

A familiar instance of the telescopic eye is to be 
found in our common kestrel or windbover, as it is 
often named. You may sec it suspended high in air, 
remaining in almost the same spot, and keeping ite 
face to the wind, its wings playing with a peculiar 
quivering movement, and its head bent downward 
while its eyes are eagerly scanning the ground. 


———————— 


Tuis is a funny world, but it is very hard to realise 
when you are reading the comic papers. 


a 


District Visiror (blandly): ‘“ Well, dame, how de 
you find things now ?” 

Crusty old Cottager : ‘‘ How do I find things? Why, 
by looking arter ’em, to be sure!” 


—— a 


Mistress : ‘Let you go to the evening school, Mary$ 
Why, I thought you could read !” 
ary : “ Well, ma’am, I does know my letters fust- 
rate, so long’s they keep all in a row, one after the 
other; but just as soon’s they gets mixed up into 
words I’m beat !” 
——E———E 


AN old pensioner of the 42nd, and a good judge of 
whisky, was brought before a Scotch A ailie on the 
charge of over-indulgence in his favourite beverage. 
It was not by any means his first offence, and he trotted 
out his usual plea that he was one of the last survivors 
of the Battle of Waterloo. To this the bailie replied, 
“Weel, Sandy, I'll let ye aff this time; but, mind ye— 
and it’s as sure’s death—if ye come here again I'll clap 

e in jile, though you were the last survivor of the 
Battle o’ Bannockburn.” 


—_—-j=___ 


In the early days of Michigan, when letters were 
usually carried in the hats of the postmasters, a post- 
master in Livingston County was out in the woods one 
day and lost several letters from his bat. A day or 
two after that Be pipneee named Bailey came to his 
house and inquired if there was anything for him. 

“There was a letter for you, Bill; but I’ve lost it® 
was the reply. 

“When?” 

“other day in the woods.” 

“ Well, I want that letter.” 

“But you can’t get it. I’m sorry I lost it ; but that's 
all I can do.” 

“Then I'll have you removed from office.” 

“Look a-here, Bill Bailey,” said the official, as he 
began to pull off his coat, “{ was appointed to hold 
this post-oftice, and I’m bound todo it. As a private 
citizen, I have no hard feelings agin you; as t- 
master, I lost a letter writ to you by your sister in Now 
York State; as o representative of this great and 
awful government, I want to say to you that, if 1 hear 
two more words of sass from your throat, I'll suppress 
the insurrection by hanging you to the nearest tree.” 

Mr. Bailey was, however, permitted to make a hunt 
in the woods for his letter, where he found it, and the 
insurrection was suppressed. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
BT RANGE. 


— form for ase. The new explosive is said to 
¥8O per cent. stronger than an equal weight of 
erdinary gunpowder, and much superior m every 
Tuerx is a scheme for exteluling floating 
Botel at Hong-Kong. The vessel is to have three decka, 
the lower being arranged for dining, billiard, smoking, 
card-rooms. The main deck will contain a draw- 
Berece, twenty-four bedrooms, each with a full-sized 
and dressing-toom, while the upper, or spar-deck, 

has been arranged as a promenade. 


Tue latest way of making artificial ivory is 
practised in America. It is made out of the cheapest 
and simplest sort of material. A large number of 
bones of deer and waste pieces of deer and kid skin are 

; the bones are macerated and bleached for 
two weeks in chloride of lime, after which they are 
heated by steam along with the skin, until they form 
a fluid mass, to which is added a small quantity of alum. 
This fluid is then filtered and thoroughly dried in the 
air, and allowed to harden in a bath of alum. When 
finally taken out of this bath, the maker has perfectly 
white plates, ready to be polished and worked up into 
any conceivable shape. 


A suGcestion has been made by Mr. J. Law- 
rence-Hamilton, honorary president of the Fishermen's 
Federation, that a carrier-pigeon sea-post would be an 
invaluable Loon to all mercantile marine and fishing 
vessels, as woll as to ships of war, lighthouse ships, 
ete. In case of war, these cheap local marine mes- 
gengers could bring important news and despatches 
concerning the defence of the coasts, the movements 
of hostile ficets, etc. To the deep-sea skilled tisher- 
men—sailors often ostracised for weeks alone in the 
menotonous North Sea Fisheries—such a sea-postal 
service, bringing and taking news between sea and 
shore, would prove a great boon. 


Tuk cycling world has been increased by a 
novel invention in the shape of a tricycle which is pro- 
pelled by the arms and not by the feet, and the action 
employed is exactly like that required for rowing a 
boat. The machine is fitted with a sliding seat, which 
minimises the exertion necessary for driving the 
machine at o high rate of speed. The feet are used 
for steering purposes, and the new invention is adapted 
for ladies or gentlemen, and especially for invalids. A 
peculiar feature is that the vehicle is without chains, 
cog-wheels, or cranks, and it is propelled by means of 
a central pull on a single cord from the front by means 
of a cross-handle, attached to which is a leather strap. 
The mechanism employed is extremely simple, and 
cleverly arranged. The inventor is Mr. S. Kemp, 18, 
Holbeck Road, Kennington, S.E., who showed us his 
machine in ‘I'emple Avenue the other day. 


Tuirty thousand tons, or two thousand car- 
loads, of “statf” will be used in the construction of the 
main buildings of the Great American Exhibition. It 
has been decided that all the buildings will be faced 
with this material. Staff was invented in France 
about 1876, and first used in the buildings of the Paris 
Exposition in 1878. It is composed chiefly of pow- 
dered gypsum, the other constituents Leing alumina, 
glycerine, and dextrine, These are mixed with water 
without heat, and cast in moulds in any desired shape, 
and allowed to harden. The natural colour is a murky 
white, but other colours are produced by external 
washes rather than by additional ingredients. To 
prevent brittleness the material is cast around a coarse 
cloth, bagging, or oakum. The casts are shallow, and 
about half an inch thick. They may be in any form— 
in imitation of cut stone, rock-faced stone, mouldings, 
or the most delicate designs. For the lower portions 
of the walls the material is mixed with cement, which 
makes it hard. The material is impervious to water. 


The introduction of this feature has led to the receipt 
of so many letters from readers who have tdeas which 
they consider worth patenting, that we have decided to 

special arrangements of a nature that will enable 
them to obtain reliable advice on such matters. 

Df any reader of Pearson’s WEEKLY wishes to com- 
municate with an expert regarding an idea for a patent, 
let him write to the Editor of thse paper, marking the 
enwelope PATENT. The letter will be handed to a gentle- 
man well known tn connection with patents, who will 
put hemsel/ in communication with tts senaer. 
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Aw invention of considerable in 
astronomy is stated to hove Sen mate A} 
town e 
means an instrament oe P otodhreno- 
preps via le cnssod 00 reccrs =e lute - 
racy the time of its own transit across the me 
thus eliminating all personal errors. 

W t] of a avw 
pnts ECT Ea Me 


which has been ted 


by Mr. Charles Eyre, of 1, Quali Court, Chancery 
os Inte paroles forwarded othe Satan tel 
the handles close up like a knife eo as to 


doorway or to allow of machine standing 
Slooh spniadt a Dall, The hi are hidden by a 
socket on each side which holds firm when riding, 


and are said to greatly improve the appearance of the 
handle. 

REcENT experiments made at McGill College, 
Montreal, under the auspices of the British and Cana- 
dian Governments, to ascertain the longitude of Mon- 
Greenwich, have led 


graphic signal takes to cross th 
ine was worked {nto the cable by a repeater, and a 
circuit was arranged so that the signal sent from 
Montreal would go over the land lines to Canso, Nova 
Scotia, thence over the cable to Waterville, Ireland, 
and return to Montreal again. Attached to the send- 
ing and receiving apparatus wasa chronograph, which 
measured the time. Out of 200 signals sent, it was 
found that the average time taken to cross the Atlantic 
and back again—about 7,000 miles—was a trifle over 
one second. 


Ong of the beneficial results of the various 
experiments which have been made during the last two 
years, with a view to determining the value of elec- 
tricity for killing purposes, is the establishment of 
the fact that not only can cattle be despatched by the 
electric current ae the least pain, but that the 
meat of the animal is actually improved by the paszage 
of the current, and will keep longer than that killed by 
any other method. The successful operation of an elec- 
tric slaughtering apparatus is recorded from Colorado. 
The apparatus, as described by a New York paper, 
consists of a pen provided with a metallic floor divided 
into two sections, to secure a good electrical contact, 
with which the hoofs of the animal are made wet. The 
killing is effected either by applying the current 
direct to the metallic floor, or making o direct appli- 
cation of the electrode to the head of the animal. 


————__—-f.—__—_ 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Tux Pope is an enthusiastic amateur gardener. 


Epison has taken out five hundred patents 
for new inventions. 


Tur Princess of Wales’ collection of lace is 
now worth something like £50,000. 


Tur “civil” clothes of the German Emperor 
are made by a well-known firm in London. 


Wuen Mrs. Vanderbilt wants to eat the wing 
of a partridge she has ten birds cooked and served to 
choose from. The table in the Vanderbilt household 
costs £1,000 a month. 


Tue great Russian novelist, Tolstoi, writes in 
a study as bare, bleak, cold, and unadorned as aro the 
steppes of his native clime. There is neither carpet on 
the floor, nor draperies at the windows, nor flowers, 
hor paintings, nor ornaments. There is scarcely even 
any furniture—an old lounge, pushed against one wall, 
an immense table in a hopeless litter with papers, 
periodicals, manuscript, and books of reference, near it 
a chair, and in an opposite corner a second table, also 
covered with pamphlets, but theseassorted and arranged 
in piles. The room is divided into two compartments 
by an unpainted wooden partition which runs _half- 
way up to the ceiling, and from which depend two 
wooden rakes—used by Tolstoi in his garden—and in 
the corner stands a wooden spade ; above it, hanging 
from sone wooden pegs, Tolstoi’s great caped overcoat. 


MADAME ANTOINETTE STeELLing, the well- 
known singer, is directly descended from one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in the Mayflower. Madame 
Sterling isa woman of marked originality and strength 
of character. When sbe first appeared upon the 
British concert platform she stoutly held out against 
the drawing-room toilet costume which lady singers 
thought fit to don, and dressed in the simple Puritan 
fashion which her better taste dictated. th her way 
of life and ordinary customs she is original and 
independent. Tea and coffee are excluded from her 
dietary table, and an even stricter ban is laid upon 
wine and alcoholic liquors. Madame Sterling is the 
sworn foe of corsets, and is essentially a rationalist 
and reformer in matters of dress. Though an American 
by birth, having been born in Stirlingville, N.Y., she 
looks upon Britain as her real native country, 
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Tux Crown Princess of Denmark is six feet 
three inches in height. 
Tux Bishop of Seder and Man hes seven 
brothers, all clergymen. 
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aster of seven | a first-rate artist in water- 
eslsbrks a good soalebor: and a thorough musician, ba 


Tur German O von Cael is busy 
every day from morning till evening. vises early 
and works much in the morning hours. As soon as ten 
o'clock he receives his col es. After a very simple 
lunch he rides for a few hours. On returning he 
receives official visitors. Then come the reports of the 
Ministers. The remainder of his evenings, when he 
now and then receives some military visitors,and when, 
as in Bismarck’s time, the long pipe is invoked, he 
spends in study. 

Wren Patti first sang in Europe she was 
engaged by Gye for Covent Garden, and by the terms 
of her contract she was to sing three times during a 
fortnight without any salary whatever. If successful 
she was to remain at Covent G n for five years, 
receiving a salary graduated thus: For the first year 
£150 per month ; for the second, £200 per month ; for 
the third, £260 per month; for the fourth, £300 
month ; for the Pith, £400. It is needless to say that 
Patti was a sensational success, and the manager was 
delighted at having engaged her on these terms. 


Joacnm, of violin renown, had been playing 
at a concert in Manchester. After it was all over he 
was walking up and down the railway platform enjoy: 
ing a good cigar and the consciousness that he had 
never played better in his life. The cheers of his 
audience still rang in his ears, and he was full of 
pleasurable self-satisfaction. A respectable navvy, 
dressed in his Sunday best, kept passing and repassing, 
and gazing intently at the great master. Presently 
he came upto Joachim and asked fora light. This 
the musician gave him. Having lit his pipe, he looked 
Joachim full in the face, and then tapping him with 
emphasis on the shoulder, he said: “But Paganini 
was the man.” Joachim says he never felt so small in 
his life. 

Wituram Dgan Howe.s, one of the greatest 
litterateurs in America, is the neatest of men. His 
study is asdaintily ordered as a lady’s boudoir,and his 
dress is immaculate, but he cannot induce his thick, 
grayish-brown hair to remain in the state of smooth- 
ness to which he endeavours to reduce it, and rumpled 
over his broad forehead it gives him asingularly youth- 
ful appearance. He is dark, with heavy features and 
very deep eyes beneath drooping lids, but which light 
up wonderfully, as indeed the whole face does, when 
he is talking. And Mr. Howells converses often and 
well. He spends about six hours daily at his desk, and 
his custom is to write from nineo’clock in the morning 
until three without a thought for the grosser considera- 
tion of the mid-day meal. 


Otive Scarerner, the author of Tue Story 
OF AN AFRICAN FarM, was the ninth in a family of 
twelve children. Her father wasa German Missionary, 
her mother the daughter of an English Presbyterian 
Minister. Where she obtained her singularly unortho- 
dox views it is hard to determine genealogically. She 
was born on a lonely mission station in South Africa, 
peopled almost entirely by blacks, and found in this 
somewhat dismal situation the material for her dismal 
book. She is a singular woman, possessed of a strong 
determined character. She spent many years of her 
life at this mission station and was a grown girl before 
she ever saw a town. Deep in her heart had lain the 
determination to make London her home ever since 
she was four years old, when she began saving all her 
pennies in the hope of some day having a pound—a 
tremendous sum, which, at that age, she fully believed 
would defray her travelling expenses from South Africa 
to Great Britain. Although she outgrew this fond 
illusion, she continued to save her pennies, and she 
has now lived in London for many years. 


Rnopa Brovcurtoy lives at Oxford in a funny 
little old house, in a quaint old street, with a walled 
garden, which seems to belong to another age, behind 
her domicile, and an unlimited number of dogs who 
therein roam at will. One of the pugs has been 
immortalised as Mr. Brown in the novel, Joan. Misa 
Broughton says she was inspired to novel writing by 
reading Miss Thackeray’s Story or ELizaBgtu, and 
learning that it was written by a woman as youn 
as herself. Sho was then just twenty-two, an 
immediately plunged into her first plot. She finished 
the story at white heat, and read it toa friend, who 

ronounced it the worst she had ever heard. Miss 
3roughton refrained from publication, but refused to 
be discouraged, and in the same year wrote Not 
Wisery, Ber Too WerLL, which was accepted and 
published by her uncle, Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, 
editor of the Dupurn University Maaazine, and a 
novelist Miss Broughton spends the greater part of 
her days in the old garden, which is sweet with old- 
fashioned roses, and Like most authors, gives up her 
mornings to her writing. 
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FREDERIG HARRISON 
POSITIVISM. 


A BicycLE ride of twenty miles from my home be- 
tween Guildford aud Dorking took me last Saturday 
morning to Mr. Frederio Harrisen’s charming summer 
retreat on the extreme point of Blackdown, the grandest 
and wildest of Surrey’s many magni ¢ headlands. 


MR. AND 


is of the roughest, but the beautiful views more than 
make up for this. 

Blackdown Cottage, Mr. Harrison’s house, shares 
with Lord Tennyson's place the distinction of being 
the only habitation on all the broad expanse of Black- 
down. It nestles in the side of the hill, 200 feet below 
its summit, eee the most glorious outlook over 
the richly-wouded Weald of Sussexand Kent. I found 
Mr. Harrison in a quaint little summer-house consist- 
ing of one solidly-built hexagonal reom, whither the 
leader of the Positivists retires to work in peace when 
his four boys are home for the holidays. Windows 
form tive sides of the little building, the sixth is the 
door, and here Mr. Harrison can read and write in 
perfect peace, distracted by naught but the lovely 
views which are to be seen wong every window. 

The history of this little retreat is rather comical. 
The former inhabitant of Blackdown Cottage, General 
Yaldwin (whose family owned a large estate, of which 
this is a corner, from days prior to the Conquest until 
recently), deve pe a passion for the eee gg ees 
His wife and daughter were so distracted by his 
attempts to master the intricacies of the instrumen 
that they insisted on his practising somewhere out o 
earshot. So the musical warrior built this summer- 
house, and in it he would sit by the hour making its 
walls resound with the notes of his cornet. He used 
the little building when he wanted to make a noise, 
the present occupant uses it only when he wishes to 
an from the noise made by ot 

en I found him here he was busy working away 
at the MS. of ‘age New Catenpak or Gaeat Man, a 
series of biographies of the mortals whom Comte, the 
founder of Positivism, thought worthy of inclusion in 
the Positivist Calendar. 

Mr. Harrison is a well set-up, strongly-built man of 
medium height. His handsome, -bearded face 
tells plainly of the perfect health’ which he enjoys. 
His fifty years sit lightly upon him, for he plays 
& capital game of tennis, can hold his own with his 
boys at the cricket-net, which stands on a carefully- 
laid pitch in one of his fields, and, as I found later in 
the day, can climb a steep heather-covered hill-side 
with th - azili y of a man twenty his junior. He 
comes of # long-lived melee A and gives every promise 
of emulating his great-grandmother, whodied at ninety- 
eight, the mother of four and twenty children. 

Ube drizzle still kept on, so we sat in the summer- 
house and talked of Positivism until at the stroke of 
twelve the rain ceased and the sun broke through the 
clouds. ‘hen Mr. Harrison took me to the top of 
Blackdown by the steep little path which he climbs 
twice a day when he is in this part of the world. As 
we ascended, the view became more and moro superb, 
until at the summit we stood looking upon a panorama 
which I am certain is unmatched in England. From 
the Berkshire hills to the South Downs, from Leith 
Hill to the heights above Freshwater, the eye roams 
over the most enchanting scenery. 

We went back by a path completely arched with 
foliage, which is Tennyson's favourite walk. The sun 
shining through the leaves formed a tracery more 
delicate than the most costly carpet ever designed by 
man. “I told two of my boys who are playing cricket 
at Haslemere that it would clear at noon,” said Mr. 
Harrison, “and [ tell you that in a century’s time 
Positivism will be the belief of Europe. As surely as 
one prophecy has come to pass, T valievs that the 
other will.” 

In Mr. Harrison’s study is a bust of his hero Julius 
Cesar, the greatest man, he believes, who has ever 
lived. After lunch with the Positivist leader and his 
family, and a further chat in the pretty, wild garden, 
I took my leave and rode home convinced, that, for a 
man who has set himself the task of thinking out life’s 
deepest problems, no more ideal retreat than Black- 
down Cottage could be found. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison wears the mantle of Auguste 
Comte, that famous French philosopher who was the self- 
constituted high-priest of a new religion—the worship of 
humanity. Mr. Harrison is the life and soul of the 
Positivist Society in London—a little band of believers, 
not numerically strong, yet composed principally of men 
and women who are sincere and sympathetic and 
intellectually great, 

A tiny hall in & narrow court in the purlieus of 
Fleet Strect, forms the cathedral of the Religion of 
Humanity. Here are held services consisting of an 
eldress or lecture by one of the members, and the 
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singing of hymns or the reciting of to the| In its polité 
SE RR Ree rap etd fromfel ony 
is sin 

and a memorial esrvice held thon creed—“ to mule 
Tale Me Hartioon offciatee st them and he hen printed | Fodtiviate ure dacateliy Litees! in these 
rule 4 0 are ia 
the addresses delivered on ual which | their Irish policy, 
form the ground work for other services of the kind. | towards presen’ i 

Bo far, the assumption of Auguste Comte that he| With its 
was founding « religion which would supersede all | complete aym 
others has hardly met with a safficient justification. | aad the Rights of 
The Religion of Humanity does mot commend itself | ¢o say thas is mot in avoordance 
to the unthinking and emotional million It appeals | sale grab. In some t 
to the head more than to the heart, and it has no arti- | are identical ;“the former involves, 
ficial aystem for inducing sudden conversion. Posi- | mind, an eatire reconstruction of cer whole social 
tivism is pothing more a less oe a practical oc care 

with a creed capable of scientific proo! vida such 

Mets be aent that {h/So, cane beast any ye with Docstoc oe 
the agnosticism, or the atheism, or even the indifferent- | Tecoastruction 
ae the present day. Socialism is no 

Mr. Harrison was c in orthodoxy, and has], After all, the 
found the dcgmas of the church but dry bones and | ite lust, ite m 
dust and ashes. In Positivism he sees a practical | human soldishness. 
religion in the service of man, on the lines of moral | be cured only 


duty as defined by the sum of natural and social ser- 
vice. The principle is Affection, the foundation, Order, 
the end, Progress. He teaches us that the moving 
spirit of oue lives should be regard for others—for 

ose first of our own household and family, for those 
next of our own country, and lastly, for the whole 
race of man. He acknowledges in Humanity, in the 
Past, the Present, and Future of man, the source of the 
best things that we possess; our protector and com- 
forter when evil things threaten us; the end and 
object of our work and hope. 

‘ew men, whatever religious persuasions they — 
will be found to deny that the end of life is to fulfi 
man’s moral and social duties. Mr. Harrison claims 
that his religion is pre-eminently this, and that it 
differs only from that of the churches in that it is 
bereft of what he calls “celestial superstructure and 
transcendental imaginings” The service of man, he 
tells you, is not to be confounded with the adoration of 
man, nor does he substitute a human God for a celestial 
God : indeed he says he is at one with the good and 
active spirits of all religions and of no religion. 

The Positivist aim is threefold, religious communion, 
systematic education, politi and social action. 
“ What,” said Mr. Harrison to me, “ is sometimes spoken 
of as the ‘ Worship of Humanity,’ means simply to us, 
not the mystical adoration of an abstract idea, but the 
constant cultivation of an intelligent reverence for all 
that has been good and en earth, Who oan 
object to or sneer at that 

ut there are many people who do sneer. Tho 
British followers of Comte, in numbers few, with no 
costly edifice and gorgeous ceremonial, no endowments 
or paid agents, with no tempting baits to hold out in 
the way of pe advanoement or emolument, these 
religionists are the butt of jesters, and fit subjects 
for the bestowal of anathe and bitter, uncharitable 
rebuke. Beyond ee ee uencing the moral life 
and actions of man, the Keligion of Humanity looks to 
his social and political benetit. Its teaching is in direct 
opposition to Individualism, a subordination, in fact, of 

oism to its opposite. The sacrifice to the interests 

the many is a leading article in the Positivist creed. 

In their own way the little band of followers 
who worship at Newton Hall do good work. On 
the first and last day of each year, on the anni- 
versary of the death of Comte, or some other great 
teacher or leader, on the centenaries of great e 
and on most Sundays throughout the year, set addresses 
are given to stimulate their hold apon moral, social, 
and political duties, on the religious meani of man’s 
life, and his relationship to the great family of man. 
During the summer months pilgrimages are made to 
the home or tomb of some great teacher, and appro- 
priate discourses are delivered. Westminster Abbey is 
visited annually. Auguste Comte’s tomb, in Paris, is 
occasionally sought out, while the names that have 
made Britain and British history—Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Alfred, Cromwell, Bacon, Bunyan, Sidney, Darwin, 
and many others, are duly venerated at their birth- 
places or tombs. : 

“Our gratitude,” said Mr. Harrison, “is Catholic, 
and our saints are the martyrs of science and of action, 
as well as the saints and martyrs of the creeds.” 

As to educational and political efforts, during the 

t ten years free classes have been given at Newton 

all, in Geometry, prcchtipe' Physics, Chemistry, 
Sociology, etc., and a series of lectureson Art, Philo- 
sophy, and Morals. There are also classes in Singing, 
Drawing, Reading, and Gymnastics. 

They make the hall serve partly as a chapel, partly, 
and perhaps mainly, as a school, partly asa political and 
social club. From whatMr. Harrison told‘me, { gathered 
that in his idea this is an imperfect and rudimentary 
scheme. ‘What we aim at building up in the future, 
said he“ is a communion inspired with practical venera- 
tion for all that is great and good in humanity ; a free 
andsyntheticeducation innatural aud social science ; an 
organised eppen! to public opinion in the cause of 
international morality, every-day morality, and 
respect for the weak, the suffering, and the toiling 
mass, who form the bulk of the community, bear its 
most crucl burdens, and least partake of its gifts.” 


lost touch with the older forms of faith, who have 
broken away from theology aad metaphysics, to whom 
orth and sectarianism are mere ing words, 
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sir. 
“How came he to drop off so suddenly ¢* was tho 


up to a platform 
to look at a select yn suddenly he knocked a 


“T am sorry to see you neglecting your business 

this way, Smith. They say that-you don’t spend half 

an hour a week at your office.” 

; “Well, a fellow must look after his health, you 
now.” 

“Yes, but you don’t look sick. What is the matter 
with you?” 

“My wife takes the Famity Heatta Gazette, and 
she makes out that 1 have a tendency to softening of 
the brain, with complicated symptoms of Bright's 
disease, liver complaint, dyspepsia, palpitation of the 
heart, inherit bation a e lungs, oremniion of pr 
8 indignation o cesophagus, hypertro ° 
ns palate, and besides that, I am not at a ea 
insists that I must observe all the rules in the Gazerrz, 
and, you see, I’ve no time for anything else.” 


Cychists must have their famps alight at 8.3 p.m. on 
Monday, August 2th, and two minutes earlier on every 
succeeding evening during the week. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR OYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Ratlway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition required 
to secure this sum te whomeoever the Proprietors of 
PBARSON’S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an accident 
while actually riding, ts that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or this notice, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature wm pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank 
at the foot of this notice. Notice of acctdent must be given 
within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, and death 
must occur within the same period from the accident. 


Signature 
Available until midnight, August 31st, 1891. 
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THE PEARL FISHERS OF THE 
PACIFIC. 


Iw the clear and limpid waters of the lagoons at the 
Tuamotu and Gambier Islands, pearls are ‘cand in 


great abundance. Mother-of-pear! is found in almost 


every one of the eighty islands which form the archi- 
‘oes Tuamotu and Gambier. The people on these 


two islands, five thousand in number, appear to hover 


on the brink of starvation, as the islands, which are 
composed mainly of coral sand, produce hardly any- 
thing of a vegetable nature. j 

While the neighbouring Society islanders obtain 
everything without labour and in abundance, the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Tuamotu are forced to sup- 
port existence with cocoanuts—-almost the only fruit- 
trees that will grow on the sandy beach—with fish 
and shellfish which are poisonous for seven months of 
the year, and often they have to kill their dogs for 
want of other animal food. There are no birds except 
the usual sea-birds; no quadrupeds except those 
brought by man; no food resources necessary to 
European life except what is brought. ne ships. 
Although the people are gentle and hospita le, they 
practice cannibalism, pitiless hunger alone having 
driven them to this horrible custom. 

These miserable folk are the chief pearl-divers of the 
Pacitic ; indeed, it is their only industry, and women 
and even children take part in it. There is at Anaa 
a woman who will go down twenty-five fathoms, and 
remain under water for three minutes. Nor is she an 
exception. The dangers of the work are great, for the 
depths of the lagoons are infested by sharks. 

Ko year passes without some disaster from sharks, 
ae one happens, all the divers are seized with 
terror, and the fishing is stopped for a time. But 
gradually the imperious wants of life drive them back 
to the sea again, for mother-of-pear] is the current coin 
of Tuamotu. With it the native buys the rags which 
cover him, the little bread and flour which completes 
his food, and the alcohol—that fatal present of civilisa- 
tion—for which he exhibits a pronounced passion. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the trade in mother-of- 
peat! in the Tuamotu archipelago was very profitable 
or those engaged in it. For a valueless piece of cloth, 
a few handfuls of flour, or some rum, the trader got 
half a ton of mother-of-pearl, worth a hundred pounds, 
or even fine pearls, of which the natives did not know 
the value. The archipelagoes were frequented by 
vessels of all nationalities ; mother-of-pearl was abun- 
dant, and rls were less rare than now. The num- 
ber of trading ships increased ; there was competition 
amongst them, al consequently a higher price to the 
natives, who fished to meet the new demand with im- 
provident ardour. The consequence is that the lagoons 
are less productive, and that even the most fertile give 
manifest signs of exhaustion. 
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AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will Le peid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper may decide to 
be the Nect.af- Kan of any peroon who ts killed tn an accident occurring 
tecthin the United Kinadun lo a Kachory Train in which he or she inay 
be travelliny as an ordinary passenger. This payment will be made su - 
pect to the conuttwns and rigulatiivne ne nutioned beluw, 
Either a cunplete copy of the curr-nt number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or this notice, must be upon the person of the deceas:d 
at the tune of the acculent. The blank line in the middle of 
this notwe must emtain the wsual sisynature of the decrascd, 
written either ia ink or pencd. Death rmaust occur toithin twenty-four 
hours of th? aceodent, and auplcation for payment of the Insurance 
Biuney mu t ve made to the Proprietors of this Paper within seven days 
of itsoccumace, Thisafer ts wtertend d to Kalwty Sereants on duty. 
The £1.000 wi! be paid by the OCEAN \CCIDENT AND QUARANTEE 
Daas eae | alae Manson House Buitlinis, London, K.C., 
einy provided fur @ monthiy premium pau so the Curperation 
PEAKSONS WEERLY. ue Me aehee es 
This copy i8 on erle at all Newsagents and Bockstalls on Mondan, 
. Aug 24'h, and confers the benefits uf this insurance rystemuntl midnight 
on Mondity, August $list. Our Jer is not confined to one claun, but will 
hold good J. rany number of indivi-lual cases. Not more than £1,000 will 
de paid un account of any one death, 
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I hereby certify that the pre 
mium in.respect of this insuranee 
has been paid up to Sept. 26th, 
1891., and that therefore every 
purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
insured with this company againat 

fatal railway accident to the ex. 
tent of ONE. THOUSAND POUNDS under 
the conditions mentioned above.: 


Aoailadle until midnight, August 31st, 1891, 
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A VANISHING BED. 


had some fun 


AN innkeeper, fond of practical jok 
with a young countryman who stop ; 
last Christmas Eve. The guest was treated with ex- 
treme hospitality. He was helped to everything to 
excess ; his glass was never for a minute allowed to 


stand empty, and the result of such potations was that 


“Sawney” soon became more than “ half seas over,” 
and in this condition he was conducted to his chamber, 
a lofty apartnient with a bed of dark mahogany, its 
four posts extending completely to the ceiling of the 
chamber. The ‘bed, however, was not more than two 
fect from the floor, the better to enable the guest to 
get intoit. The guest, with some assistance, was soon 
undressed, and had his body deposited on his couch. 
All the rest of the party then retired after bidding 
him good-night, and removed the candle for fear of 
accident. 

When the door was closed the host made his other 
companions acquainted with the structure of the bed- 
stead, which he considered his masterpiece, and a 
scheme by which he expected to have “loads of fun.” 
Upon touching a spring outside the door the bed was 
so acted upon by a pulley that it ascended slowly and 
smoothly through the four posts until it came within 
two or tieee feet of the ceiling. 

The loud snoring of the guest was the signal for 
touching the spring, and he was soon at the proper 
altitude. 

The servants had been instructed how to act. Ina 
moment the house was in an uproar, and cries of 
“Fire! fire!” were heard in different directions. 

Immediately the guest was heard to fall and bellow 
out. Then a sudden silence took place, every light 
was extinguished, and the whole place seemed buried 
in the most profound repose. 

The guest continued to bawl, and at length two of 
the men-servants entered the room with a candle, 
yawning as if just aroused from their first sleep. They 
Found Sawney sprawling upon the floor. 

“Oh, my 
said one. 

“ Matter !” said he, “ why, isn’t the house on fire?” 

“Bless you, sir, you must have been dreaming. 
There isn’t so much as a mouse stirring, and the master 
and his family have been asleep these three hours.” 

The guest now gave up all belief in the testimony 
of his own senses. 

“T must ha’ been dreaming, indeed, and ha’ hurt 
myself falling out of bed.” 

“ Hurt yourself, sir? Not much, I hope. The bed 
is so low it doesn’t seem possible,” for, of course, it 
had been made to descend to its first level before the 
light had been brought in. 

The guest was quite dumbfounded, and, ashamed at 
having dintarhed the family, begged a thousand 
pardons, accompanied the servants to the door, closed 
it. after them, and wns once more left in the dark. 

But the last act of the pantomime was not yet per- 
formed. The spring had been immediately touched 
upon closing the door, and the bed was soon beyond 
the reach of the guest. He could be heard groping 
about and muttering frequent cjaculations of astonish- 
ment. 

He easily found the bed-posts, but vain was the 
endeavour he made to get into the bed. He moved his 
hands up and down, his leg was often lifted by way of 
stepping in, but it always encountered the floor upon 
its descent. He uttered exclamations of surprise, not 
loud but deep, for fear of again disturbing the family. 
He concluded himself to be in the grip of some evil 
spirit. 

When it was found by his silence that he had given 
up the task as hopeless, and had disposed himself upon 
one of the chairs, the bed was allowed to slide down 
again, and in the morning Sawney could not conceal 
is Econ stionsant at not having been able to find it in 
the dark, 


ear sir, what is the matter with you?” 
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Lapy Assistant (behind counter to cabman): “ Pair 
of gloves!” 

Cabman: “ Yes.” 

Lady Assistant : “ What is your number?” 

Cabman : “Thirteen hundred and ninety-three.” 

———-f-—__ 

Mrs. Bookworm: “ Dear, isn’t the airin this room 
very close?” 

Prof. Bookworm: “All air is close, my love. Its 
superincumbent pressure is enormous, and its contact 
with all bodies most intimate.” 

—_— 

Secret Service Orriciat: “This special mission 
requires a man of the utn:ost delicacy, tact, and diplo- 
macy. What credentials have you 3” 

Applicant: “I’ve just been umpiring at a baby 
show.” 

He was engaged at once. 

—___-j.-___ 

EXAMINING BARRISTER (to witness): “What is your 
age, madam 1” 

Witness (with a charming smile): “It would do you 
no good to know, sir, for I ain married, and out of the 
market.” Then the Court smiled, and the bar smiled, 
and the examining barrister himself smiled, and the 
question was not pressed, : 


at his house 


THE FATHER OF REPUBLICS. 


In some form or other Switzerland has hud a Re- 
publican system of Government for tive hundrel 
years. For a long time after the days of the mythi- 
cal William Tell, that is, from tho first half of the 
fourteenth century, the country was a confederntion 
or alliance, of little republics—Cantons they were and 
still are called—without a strong central government, 
Each Canton had its own laws and customs, and was a 
pure Republic in itself, and, except in times of danger 
or war, had little to do with its neighbours, 

The tirst people in the Alps who were bold enough 
to declare for free government, were the Schwyzers, of 
the town and Canton of Schwyz. From them the 
Confederation, as it grew, took the name of Schweiz, 
the Schwyzers’ land, or Switzerland. It was not long 
after the Canton of Schwyz declared its freedom, before 
other Cantons joined it, most of them in the early part 
of the fourteenth century. and they eventually formed 
themselves into a Swiss Confederacy. 

Gradually the Constitutions of the Cantons wero 
amended, and, as time goes on, one concession after 
another was made by these independent States to the 
central government. Once Napoleon Bonaparte inter- 
fered in Swiss affairs, and compelled a Letter Swiss 
union at the point of French bayonets. Whatever 
Bonaparte’s motives may have been, he certainly left 
Switzerland better than he found it. 

Before the middle of the present century, great 
changes had taken place in Switzerland. But at that 
time revolutions took place in the cantons, and, in the 
end, a new general Constitution was adopted. ‘his 
Constitution was formed in 1848, that year of political 
upheavals and revolutions all over Europe. All the 
monarchies protested against the Republican Consti- 
tutions of Switzerland. They wanted nothing of the 
kind, but they went no further than to threaten the 
Swiss, and to prognosticate evil to the republican 
ex periment. 

As the people of the different sections of Switzer- 
land speak French, German, and Italian, the laws are 
also made and published in these several tongues. The 
law-making at Berne is a novel scene, in which the 
orators discuss public affairs tirst in one language and 
then in another. The official interpreters of the 
Parliament make it seem easy enough. <A motion 
made in German is quickly repeated, in a loud voice, 
in French and in Italian. 

Most Swiss parliamentarians understand all the 
languages of their country, and not unfrequently 
English as well. They are often trained statesmen, 
for in Switzerland, if a public servant can serve 
the State well, he is apt to be kept at the post in which 
he has shown ability. 

Should 30,000 citizens, or eight Cantons ask it, an 
Act of Parliament must run the gauntlet of the people's 
ballot-box. The people, not the President, hold the 
final veto power in Switzerland. The president has 
very little authority, indeed. He is elected, not by 
the people, but by Parliament, from among its own 
members. He is chairman of the governing Council 
of Seven, who are also selected by Parliament from one 
of itstwochambers. One good result of this method of 
selection is that only experienced statesmen attain to 
the highest honours. ‘“ Political accidents” cannot 
ever possibly become presidents or cabinet ministers in 
Switzerland. 

The President is chosen for a term of one year, 
and he cannot be elected to succeed himself ; hence 
it is impossible for him to use his post for future 
political gain, to the neglect of the interests of his 
country. The members of the Supreme Court are 
chosen from among the members of Parliainent. The 
President and his Council, or Cabinet, have seats 
in Parliament. The menbers of the lower house in 
Switzerland are chosen by the people, and the senators 
may also be chosen by the people, or by the cantonal 
legislatures. Members of both houses are chosen for 
three years. Senators receive a salary of £2004 year. 
The President receives twice as much. 

This submission of laws to a vote of the people is 
at least a wonderful check on loose legislation. The 
Swiss seldom hurry in their law-making. Important 
statutes are often the work of years, but it may be 
justly said that a law, once accepted, nust be obeyed. 

he statute books are not often burdened there with 
neglected laws, as is frequently and sadly the case in 
some other countries. 

When a law is submitted to the public ballot, each 
voter is supplied by government with a printed copy 
of it, and as voting is compulsory, every citizen must 
express himself. It is maintained that this examina- 
tion and passing votes upon important statutes makes 
the voters better citizens. At all events, no voter can 
afterwards plead ignorance of the law he has supported 
or opposed. 

The Parliament meets in a very beautiful palace at 
Berne. From its ee and terraces may be had a 
glorious view of the Bernese Alps, the magnificent 
glaciers and snow-tields of the Jungfrau, and at sunset, 
the golden slopes of the Bliimlis Alps. Nowhere else 
do a people’s law-makers meet in the lofty presence of 
such magnificence of Nature. In sight of the moun- 
tains amongst whose fastnesses their fathers fought for 
liberty nearly six centuries ago, it is little wonder 
that Swiss hearts beat high for freedom. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 29, 1891. 


FACTS, 


ONLY one man in 203 is over six feet in height. 
THE average person wears nearly 14 lbs. of clothing. 


ad 3,500 omnibuses pass through the Strand in 
a day. 


ENGLAND has 85 per cent. of the wealth of the 
United Kingdom. 


Tre heat of the sun penetrates this country to a 
depth of sixty feet. 


Tux third-class railway fares in Hungary only 
average ld. for six miles. 


NEARLY 2,500 convicts are annually discharged on 
ticket-of-leave in this country. 


Lonpon and Liverpool are both at the level of the 
sea. Glasgow is thirty fect above it, Manchester fifty, 
and Birmingham 300. 


Ong hundred wen could not carry the amount of the 
National Debt of England, counted out in ten-pound 
Bank of England notes, notwithstanding the lightness 
of the paper on which they are printed. 


Jacos’s well and the plot of ground surrounding it 
have been sold to the Greek Church by the Turkish 
Government for £4,000. The same company, headed 
by a wealthy Greek of Moscow, are negotiating for the 
wreck of the building in which it is said the patriarch 
Abraham was born. 


In one of the Whitechapel private slaughter-houses 
A gorgeously costumed native may be scen marking in 
black ink the sides of recently killed beef. We are in- 
formed that the Peninsular and Oriental steamers use 
such marked or lettered meat for some of their 
Oriental crews or passengers. It is statcd that this 
language is (ugerati, meaning that such marked meat 
has been killed by 1 Mahometan. 


For a feat of combined dexterity and nerve, it would 
not be easy to surpass that of the Bosjesman, who walks 
very gently up to a puff-adder, and deliberately 
sets his bare foot on its neck. In its struggles to 
escape, and natural attempts to bite its assailant, the 
poisen-aland becomes strongly excited and secretes a 
arge amount of the venom. This is just what the 
Bosjesman wants, and he then kills the snake, eats the 
Lody, and saves the poison for his arrows. 


Way rae Leaves Cuancr Corour.— Probably not 
one person in a thousand knows why leaves change 
their colour in the autumn. Stated briefly, the causes 
are these :—The green matter in the tissue of a leaf is 
composed of two colours—red and blue. When the 
sap ceases to flow in the autumn, and the natural 
growth of the tree stops, oxidation of the tissue takes 
place. Under certain conditions the green of the leaf 
changes to red ; under different conditions it takes on 
n yellow or brown tint. Why one of two trees growing 
side by side, of the same age, and having the same ex- 
posure, should take ona brilliant red in the autumn 
and the other should turn yellow, or why one branch 
of a tree should be highly coloured and the rest of the 
tree have only a yellow tint, are questions that are 
as impossible to answer as why one member of a family 
should be perfectly healthy and another sickly. 


Gorne To BED 1n InDIA.—Going to bed in India is 
such a very different process from going to bed at 
home that I must bring the difference before you. 
To begin with, it is a far less formal process. There 
is (in the hot season) no shutting of the door, no cut- 
ting yourself off froin the outer world, no going 
upstairs, and, finally, no getting into bed. You merely 
lie down on your Rat which, with its bedding, is so 
siinple as to be worth describing. The bed is a wooden 
frame with webbing laced across it, and each bed has 
a thin cotton mattress. Over this one sheet is spread, 
and two pillows go to each bed, bolsters not being used. 
That’s all! Some people do not even have the 
mattress, preferring the coolness of a piece of fine 
matting. Across ike bed hangs the punkah, with a 
great quilted towel stretched on to it so Jowas nearly 
to sweep the face and keep mosquitoes off; it is very 
nice when once you are down, but highly enraging 
before, as it flaps your head first on one side then on 
the other. 


MANNER OF RETREAT OF ARABS.—When an Arab 
tribe is pursued by an enemy its members sleep and take 
their food without halting. That they may not fall 
from their camels when sleeping, they stretch them- 
selves out at length, placing their feet in a bag on each 
side of the animal's neek. Their food is prepared b 
the women. One mounted on a camel loaled wit 
wheat, continues grinding with a hand-mill, and passes 
the meal to another, who is provided with leathern 
bottles containing water, suspended on each side of her 
camel ; she, having prepared the paste, passes it to a 
third, who completes the operation by baking bread in 
thin slices on a chafing dish, or a portable oven, which 
is heated with wood or straw. This bread, with a por- 
tion of cheese and dates, is then distributed by her to 
those whom it is her province to feed, and the frugal 
meal is finished with a draught of camel’s milk. The 
camels are also milked as they walk, the men using for 
this purpose large wooden bowls, which are passed 
froin one to another. 
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THERE is no directory in the city of St. Peters- 
burg. 

NEeaRzy 500,000 grouse are shot yearly on the Scotch 
grouse moors. 


230,000 people have licences to sell or deal in beer in 
Great Britain. 

The poopie of London are computed to spend 
£1,200,000 daily. 

Tue wost heavily taxed people in Europe are the 
French, who pay on an average nearly £4 10s. each 
per annum. 

THE constitution of Costa Rica prescribes hospitality 
to strangers as a sacred duty, and declares citizenship 
to be forfeited by ingratitude to parents, abandonment 
of wife or children, and neglect of obligations due to 
the family. 

Every telegraph pole in the remote districts of 
Norway has to be continually watched on account < ‘ 
the bears, which have a mania for climbing the poles 
and sitting on the cross-beams, swaying backward and 
forward until the pole finally falls. ° 


One of the biggest lobsters on record was recently 
caught at Whitby. It measured from snout to extre- 
nity of tail 18 inches; circumference of body, 13 inches; 
full breadth of tail, 8 inches ; length of crusher claw, 
12 inches ; weight, when alive, 9 pounds 5 ounces. 


A Pony’s INTELLIGENCE.—Will some naturalist ex- 
lain why ponies, as a rule, are more intelligent than 
ig horses? There is no doubt they are, and the fact 

reccives new proof in a story which comes from Essex. 
A farmer who ownsa horse and a pony was told that if 
he put good-sized stones in their manger they would 
be obliged to eat slower, an therefore digest their food 
better. He tried the plan, and it worked well with the 
horse ; but the pony picked the stones out one by one 
and dropped them on the floor, and he did this just as 
often as they were put in his manger. 


Karrik Brauties.—The belles often cover their 
faces, necks, and hands, with red clay, leaving margins 
round tle eyes and mouth, which they consider adds 
materially to their attractions, but which really gives 
then a weird, frightful appearance. They sometimes 
imix with this clay the juice of a strongly-scented 

lant, which hasa broad circular leaf, and grows in little 
Eciln and which they call satigant. When women pay 
a visit to a distant kraal, before reaching their destin- 
ation, they often sit down by a stream, and, wetting 
this clay, decorate themselves, the water serving as a 
mirror. Some few, however, possess looking-glasses, 
which they have procured from the traders, when they 
never cease admiring themselves. They generally 
pa beautiful figures, although, as a rule, their 
aces are not pretty. 


Victorra Cross HoLtpers.—The question has been 
asked how many officers are entitled to wear the Vic- 
toria Cross? No fewer than thirty-nine general officers 
and thirty colonels and lieutenant-colonels are entitled 
to wear the decoration; twenty-two majors, eleven 
captains, eight lieutenants, and five quartermasters 

ossess the same privilege. Fifty-nine of the medals 
owever, are held by non-commissioned officers and 
privates, thirty-four being in the possession of privates 
tive of lance-corporals, three of corporals, seven o 
sergeants, six of colour-sergeants, two of quarter- 
master-sergeants, and two of sergeant-majors. One 
clergyman possesses the medal, and the act which 
won the honour for the Rev. J. W. Adams, who 
was formerly attached to the Bengal ecclesiastical 
establishment, was one of the most heroic in the annals 
of British chivalry. 


A Lost Letrer.—During one of last winter’s snow- 
storms, a London firm put up for posting, among 
others, a letter to a Glasgow firm containing a cheque 
for a sum little short of £1,000. The cheque, not 
reaching its destination in due course, payment was 
stopped at the bank, and, notwithstanding that every 
inquiry was made, nothing was heard of the letter at 
the time. Evcutually, the cheque was brought to the 
firm who had drawn it, together with the letter, by a 
police inspector, who had found the latter adhering to 
a block of ice floating in the Thames off Deptford. 
The supposition is that, when the letters of the day 
were being carried to the Lombard Street Post Office, 
this letter was dropped in the street, and that it was 
carted off in the snow to the Thames, and there, after 
a week’s immersion in the river, got fixed to the block 
of ice, as already stated. 


A Stationary Memory.—It is interesting to know 
how the recollections of the blind stand still. Some 

ears ago there was in Pennsylvania, in an asylum, a 
blind man of cd age, who, when twenty years of age, 
lost his sight by the premature explosion of a gun. In 
old age he dreamed of seeing the country, trees, houses, 
fences, city buildings, the river and wharves of Phila- 
delphia, but he never dreamed of a locomotive engine 
ora steamboat, or of telegraphy, or of any improve- 
mentsor innovations which were introduced after he 
lost his sight. The houses of which he dreamed were 
of the old style, the men were dressed in the costumes 
of our grandfathers, the women like those of the early 

ears of this century. Once he dreamed of ploughing, 
but the plough was of the old style; and he remem- 
bered Philadelphia as it was in 1810, before modern 
improvements had begun to be made 
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In Norway the rivers near the glaciers are quita 
white. : 

AN apoirtment house to contain 707 rooins is being 
built in Chicago. 


Ox hurdred thousand tons of apples are raised 03 
Engtish so} yearly. 


_ ON an average an engine-driver travels 20,000 miles 
In tue course of a year. 


InN proportion to ita size, a fly walks thirteen times 
as fast as a man can run. 


AN adule labonring man wastes 5 028. of muscle te 
the course of his daily Inbour. 


Tur “Shutin Society” is the latest development ie 
New York. It is composed of contirned invalids who 
are shut in from the rest of the world, and communi- - 
vate one with another by letter. 


Brtrons are the jewelry of China. The manufactigp 
was originally introduced to Canton by foreigners, =é 
it has been allowed to pass almost entirely into nates 
hands, and last year over 560,000 Ibs. of Lrass buttons 
were actually exportea by the Cantonese. 


In certain South American tribes, on the day of his 
marriage, while the festivities are going on, 
bridegroom’s hands are tied up in a bag containing 
a number of fire-ants. If he bears the torture un- 
moved he is declared a fit candidate for natrimony. 


How To Reav O1.p Corn Inscriptions.—To read ax 
inscription on a silver coin, which, by much wear, has. 
become wholly obliterated, put the poker in the fire, 
when red-hot place the coin upon it, and the ee 
tion, will plainly appear of a greenish hue, but will 
disappear as the coin cools. This method was formes }y 
practised at the Mint to discover the genuine coin, 
when silver was called in. 


PoNtsHMeNT 1N INDIAN ScHOOLS.—Many of the 
punishments employed in the village vernacular 
schools would be considered peculiar from a Euro- 
»ean schoolmaster’s point of view. For instance, a 
bay is condemned to stand for half an hour or an hour 
ou one foot. A boy is made to sit on the floor with one 
leg turned up behind his neck. A boy is made to hang 
for a few minutes with his head downwards from the - 
branch of a neighbouring tree. A boy is put inasack 
with nettles, or a cat, or a noisome creature of some 
kind, and then rolled along the ground. A boy is made 
to measure so many cubits on the ground by markin 
it with the tip of his nose. A boy is made to pull his 
own ears, and dilate them to a given point, on pain ef 
worse punishment. Two naughty boys are made to a 
knock their heads several times against each other. 3 


TucNxpery PLaces.—According toa German scientific . 

journal, the place where thunderstorms are most 

frequent is Java, which has an average of no fewer 
than ninety-seven thundery days in the year. Next to 5 
Java comes Sumatra with eighty-six, then Hindostan Fe 
with fifty-six, Borneo with ti ty-tour, the Gold Coast $ 
with fifty-two, and Rio Janeiro with fifty-one. In | 
Europe the list is headed hy Italy with thirty-eight days, i 
Austria twenty-three, Baden, Wurtemburg, and Hune 
gary with twenty-two, Silesia, Bavaria, and Belgium 
with twenty-one, Holland, Saxony, and Brandenbu 
with seventeen or cighteen, France, Austria, and Sou 
Russia with sixteen, Britain and the Swiss mountains 
with seven, Norway with four, and Cairo with three. 
In eastern Turkestan and in the extreme northern 

arts of the world there are few or no thunderstorms. 

n fact the northern limit runs through Cape Ogle, 
pecan Novaja, Semelja, and the coast of the Siberian 
oca. 


In the issue for week ending August 8th we offered 
fifty pencil-cases to our younger readers as prizes for 
good handwriting. Here are the names and addresses 
of the fifty winners. The competitions were, on the 
whole, very excellent :— 


Sidney Newman (no addrcss, please send); Edith Bishop, 45, Lady- 

well Park, Lewisham; Florence Maude Burke, 14, Palmer's Terrace, 
Ovsett Road, Grays, Essex ; John Harry Halford, 71, Oxford Street, New 
Town, Wednesbury ; Wynnie Goss, 41, Moscow Drive. Stoneycroft, Liver- 
pool; Lioncl Thomas, 05, Bland Street, Moes-side, Manchester; Fred. 
Stratford, District National Schools, Faversham ; Reginald Pepioe, Elm 
Lodge, Hampton-in-Arde1; William Anderson, Elswick Works ‘Boys’ 
School, Newcastle-on-lyne ; James Leslie Tunks, 19, Warleigh 
Brighton ; J. F. Tyler, Water Works, Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; Ia Broad. 
bent, Home Lodge, Birkdalo: Thomas Gibeon, 8, Montague Road, 
Sale, tear Manchester; Arthur Judson, 29 Bright Street, Sunderland ; 
V. Gubbins, Somerset ‘House, Somerset Ro , Castle Hill, Kaling ; 
John Strugnell, L. & Ss. W. way, Bampton Station, Middlesex ; 
Maud Day, 8, Fairoank Road, Qucen's Road, Peckham ; F. Hutchings, 37, 
Camden Road, N.W. ; J. Curtis, 79, Grange Road, Plaistow, E ; Helen 
Raymond, 15, Upper Wiuchester Rad, Catford; Walter K. Wheeler, 59, 
Donegall Pass. Belfast ; H. Blucksidge, 20, Stone Street, Dudley ; Joha 
Payne, 17, Richmond Street, Plymouth; Emily Preston, 188 Chured 
Street, Eccles; Arthur Williams, ‘'Claremont,” Coepstow Road, New- ; 
port, Mon. ; W. Rowell, Boy's Works School, Elswick ; Henry Cauldrey, / 
2. St. Mibes Street, Oxford; Eva Kitchen The Priory, Langley Rok, 
Watford, Herts; William Thomas Williams, 8t. Clare Houses. Borth, 
RS.0., Wales; R. Bell, 100, Byrne R-ad, Balham, 8.W.; Claude PF. 
Goff, St. Pancras Schools, King’s Langley ; Scores Battle, 14, Clyde Street, 
Ford, Devonport ; T. A. Menzies, 18, Avondale Road, Denmark Park ; 
John White, Adrisn Road, Abbot's Langley, R.8.0., Herts; Eliza F. Child, 
The Vicarage, Clifton, Brighonse, Yorky.; John Do: le, 12, Garden Street, 
Magherafelt, Co. Derry; mas Parker, 21, Artesian Road, Bayswater ; 
Annie L. Thomas, New 'Road, Belper ; William Kirkpatrick, 8, Lindeay 
Road, Leith, N.B.; Kate Potter, 32,’ Reigate Villas, Elimhurat Boad 
Forest Gate, E.; Samuel Henry, Bilnugate ag Coleraine; Alfred 
Ford, 19, Harwell Street, Plymouth ; Florence Benjinson, Bank House, 
Milnsbridge, Huddersfield ; Jessie Charlton, 4, Pelaw Terrace, Durham: 
Edith Mortimer, Water Works, Braintree; Thomas Duon, Sunwell 
Street, Wood Road, Peckham; William Camper, The Schools, Shere, 
Guildforg: Eveline G. Davidson, 3, North Street, North Side, Now 
Swindon, | ate Bonner, 129, Whitelees Road, Littieborough ; my 
Gaskell, :, fertorda Avenue, Prince's Avenue, Eull 
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FICTION. 


Aw Amarzon Paurrer.—Smith determined to give 
the outside of his house a coat of paint, so having 
as high as possible, he hung the paint pot on 
the top rang of ladder, and commenced to ste 
about with the brush, and wasted paint, and grew wea 
in the arms, and changed and whistled softly, 
and wondered how much a g painter would have 
cost him by the day, and how long painters lived, and 
if the smell of paint was unhealthy after all, and if he 
hadn't better go down and add a little more oil, or get 
.@ drink of water or oe pee | 

It was jast as he had concluded to descend that the 
ladder moved a little and a “grumph! grumph !” of 
-swinish satisfaction attracted his attention. Gazing 
down from the dizzy height, he beheld a hog belongi 
to one of his neighbours energetically scratching itsel 
against the ladder, which was being gradually worked 
into an uncertain position. The situation was appall- 
ing, and Smith tried to grasp it and the ladder : the 
paint brush all at once, but fuiled. He let the situation 


and the brash go, and clung to the top of the ladder 


with all the energy of despair. He dared not stir for 
fear of helping things too much, so he just held the 
ladder and his breath, shut his eyes and set his teeth, 
and braced himself for the shock. 

When a vigorous hoist by the hog sent the foot of 
that ladder flying off into the air, and brought the top 
end rasping down with a noise like zene thunder, 
Smith sent his tinger nails into the w and his 
thoughts into the skies, and went sailing in through the 
bathroom window with a rush that would have done 
credit to a comet. 

The ladder mopped at the window-sill, but Smith 
and his paint-pot kept on. He looked round for some- 


: thing to stop against, too, but brought up on the floor, 


along with a Jot of tin and paint, and glass, and wood- 
eplinters, fad stars, and thi ‘After oe and 

inking things over for a wails, be gotu went 
downstaira, and out to the y and delivered an 


‘oration, in which he said painting was not his forte, 


bat he Bought if he had the right kind of a stick he 
might possibly satisfy the public as to his ability to 
scratch that hog’s back for him. For a week after this 
Smith divided his spare time between wataling for 
the hog and picking little pieces of glass out of his 
hands. 
—_-f-o-___ 
Tas Tare or « Sovpigg. 

Tweee was a young man in the Twenty-first corps, 

Who thought he'd enlist for a year, of a morps ; 

He did not fear danger, he'd met it beforps. 

Bat ere the frst year of his service was orps, 

He met a huge lion which came to his dorps, 

And springiag upon him resistlessly borps, 

The gallant young g ier down to the florpa, 

Then standing above him with terrible rorps, 

The animal ruthlessly mangled and torps 

His body, as well as the clothes that he worpe. 

And after the tearmg and wounding him sorps, 

He finally left him all welt’ring in gorps, 

With blood freely oozing from eve per 8 

In this sad condition he thought of the leas 

He acquired at schoul in the sweet days of yorpa, 

And loud, in his pain, he was heard to deplorps 

The day that he went with the Twenty-first corps. 


—————— 


Tue Lost Curtp.—The Atkinsons have had a terrible 
time over their baby. Mr. Atkinson sent home a fold- 
Ing crib, with the slats made in two pieces and hung 
upen hinges. When they opened the crib and put 
the mattress in it, Mr. Atkinson omitted to fix securely 
the catches that held the slats. Mr. and Mrs. Atkin- 
son went to bed early that night, and about eleven 
o'clock, while they were asleep, the baby got awake 
and began to kick vigorously. The result was that 
the slats slowly descended and deposited the mattress 
and baby on the floor. The baby being particularly 
wide awake, crawled out into the room and went 
through the door just as Mr. Atkinson’s aunt, Miss 
Boggs, was coming upstairs to bed. She picked the 
baby up, and finding that its father and mother were 
asleep, she carried it to her room on the third storey, 
determined to take care of it daring the rest of the 


night. 

ae at an hour after, Mrs. Atkinson woke, and 
thought she would glance at the crib to see how the 
baby was getting along. No sooner had she done so 
than she jum from the bed in alarm. The baby 
was not there. The bottom seemed to have fallen out 
of the whole contrivance. Her first thought was that 
the baby was lying under the mattress smothered to 
death. She pulled the mattress aside, but there was 
no sign of the baby. 

Then, wild with alarm, she shook Mr. Atkinson and 
told him to get up. Atkinson growled out in a sleepy 


tone: 
“The pres bottle is in the cupboard ; go and 
get it yourself.” 

“Alonzo!” shrieked Mra. Atkinson, “you don’t 
understand. The baby is gone! He is gone !—stolen ! 
Serres !—murdered. may be! Oh, what shall I 
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“ Now be calm, Julia,” said Atkinson, out of 
bed ; “don't get hysterical. The child, most likely, is 
under the i 

“No, he isn’t; he's not there!” exclaimed Mrs. 
eS Fonda and knees. Rr 

* Possil y,” i lonso. beginning aneasy, 
“he has crept into the cupboard. Let us look.” 

' e mite is horrible |” said Mra. Atkinson, clasping her 
ands, 

“Do you think,” aaked Mr. Atkinson, “that he could 
have crawied intoa drawer and pulled it to after him ?” 

“Certainly not! You know he couldn't. I think 
I hear him now. He has fallen out of the window |” 
said Mrs. Atkinson, as a faint wail floated up from the 
back yard. 

“No, it’s only Mra. Macstiger’s cat howling,” replied 
Atkinson, as he closed the sash, “ Have you looked in 
the bath-tub in the next room? Perhaps he has gone 
to take a bath.” 

“Drowned! I know it! I'm sure of it !” screamed 
Mrs Atkinson, rushing into the bath-room. 

“He is not here,” said Atkinson. “Could he have 
gone downstairs and fallen into the bucket in the 
pantry %” . 

“We must search the whole house for him,” said Mrs. 
Atkinson. 

So they began the hunt. They looked everywhere. 
In the clothes-basket, in the kitchen cupboard, and 
even the cellar, but without avail. 

“ He couldn’t have gone upstairs,” said Mr. Atkinson, 
“because he can’t climb the steps.” 

“No! he must have been stolen! He has been 
stolen by burglars ! I shall never, never see him 

in—never ! 

“Don't per way, Julia ! Be calm! I will go at once 
for the police.” 

Mr. Atkinson dressed himself hurriedly and dashed 
downstairs and out into the front street. He meta 

licerman almost at the door, and in frantic accents 
ar the case before him. The policeman sounded an 
alarm, and soon had six other policemen at hand. 
They entered the house, and proceeded to examine the 
faaccnisgs. _Erecy ttting was right, and one of the 


“In my opinion the burglar is in the house yet.” 

“We'll go for him?” said another. 

8o i Age! their revolvers and ed to search 
the building. Preantly Mr. Atkinson heard the report 
of « pistol in the kitchen. He rushed downstairs. 

“{ think I have killed bim,” said Policeman Jones. 
“ Bring a light, quick !” 

“And kitled the baby too!” shrieked Mrs. Atkinson. 

“By George! I forgot about the baby,” said the 


oer. 

‘Then the light came, and they found that Policeman 
Jones had shot his dog, which had followed him into 
the house. Then Policeman Smith's pistol went off 
accidentally, and the bullet hit the kitchen clook, which 
at once struck nine hundred and eighty-one, and the 
confusion and racket so unstrung Mra Atkinson’s 
nerves that she went inte hysterics, and emitted suc- 
cessive yells of a terrific character. This brought Miss 
Boggs own from the third sterey in great alarm. 

‘What on earth is the matter ?” she called. 

“Matter?” said Atkinson. “ Don’t you know that 
burglars have broken into the house and stolen the 
baby? Why, we've been having the most awful time 
you ever heard of for the last two hours!” 

“Why, I’ve ot the baby upstairs with me,” said 
Miss Boggs ; “‘T’ve had bim all night.” 

“You have?” exclaimed the party, in a breath. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” asked Atkinson, with 
alpernavizal calmness, “that that baby was quietly 
asleep in your room all this time?” 

ny es.” 

Atkinson simply looked at her. He felt that Jan- 

uage was unequal to the expression of his feelin, 

rs. Atkinson flew upstairs, two steps at a time. C) 
pie janghed and disappeared, Jones pulling his 

eceased dog by the tail. Atkinson went to bed with 
raging anger in his heart, and the next morning he 
put a sheet-iron bottom, fastened with rivets, upon 
that folding crib. 

——_-f-___ 


A ScHooLpoy chasing a butterfly round a field cried 
to a boy who opened the gate: “ Hoy, laddie, shut 
that gate, an’ no let the butterflee oot.” 


ee 


WHEN a strand of feminine hair gets entangled in 
a masculine scarf-pin it does not require a very heavy 
rd is an adjoining room to make two hearts beat as 

wenty. 
fo _—. 


AN editor, who speaks with the air of a man who has 
discovered a new fact by experience, says that the way 
to prevent bleeding at the nose is to keep your nose 
out of other people's business. 

———f—__—_. 


Ir is remarkable to what an extent refinement may 
be carried. The other evening a young man woke in 
the middle of the night, and rousing his room-mate 
said: “This is simply agonising.” ‘What is the 
matter?” “Those two gnats hamming in the room.” 
“Well, what do you care so long as they don’t bite you?” 
“They are not singing in harmony.” 


Miss Canvas: “ How do you give yeur little doggie 


exercise 


?” 
Redhead: “I speak to him and he wags his 


—— 


Datraway: “Talk about your aristocratic descent, 
rere father often had 10,000 men directly under 

im. 

Caraway : “Ah, a general t” 

Dillaway : “ Weil, not exactly.” 

Caraway : “A wholesale contractor?” 

Dillaway : “ No, an aéronaut.” 

————jo—__ 

“ Wuo is that benevolent-iooking man giving away 
marbles to boys?” 

“ Ho is a tailor.” 

““T suppose he gives them to the lads because he is 
fond of young s?” 

“Oh, no; does it because he knows they will 
7 eek the knees of their knickerbookers playing 
with them.” 


Miss 
tail.” 


ani —— 


A FAMILY of unlimited wealth had secured the best 
accommodation the steamer afforded. The gentleman 
and his wife kept themselves secluded most of the 
time, but the children were allowed to run wild all 
over the steamer until they became such intolerable 
nuisances that the captain was spoken to, and he gave 
the ngsters a severe reprimand. 

This, roused the indignation of the mother, who 
remarked to the captain that, as she had paid first- 
sper fe she thought she was entitled to first-class 
privi 

“Medam,” said the captain, “first-class fare means 
first-class conduct.” 

There was no further protest. 

——$ 


Pai. Trompson, an American politician from Ken- 
tucky, recently settled in Washington. He isa social 
fellow and a capital talker. Not long ago a party of 
Western visitors called on him, and one of m. 
seemed especially amused at his stories. 

“ Bill,” said one of the others, after they had left 
‘Yhompson, “ Bill, you liked Thompson, didn’t you ?” 

“Naw, not particularly,” said the interrogated 


party. 

ss But you seemed to,” persisted the other; “ you 
laughed enonee at all his jokes.” 

“Laugh? Well, I should rayther say I did,” replied 
the tirst, selomnly. “And you'd ha’ laughed too if 

ou’d known the man who was telling the jokea. That 
eller T'hompeon has killed eight or ten men, and [ 
jest made up my mind when he started to amuse us 
that l’d be amused.” 

———2go—__—_——_ 


Rergexina home from a dinner party in St. Peters 
barg once, Prince Gortechakoff missed the pocket 
of his overcoat his pocket-book, containing 30,000 
roubles. He at once informed the chief of the police, 
who assured him that the thief would be quickly 
hunted down. Surely enough, before a week had 

the chief restored to the prince the entire 
sum intact, but without the pocket-book, which, he 
said, the thief had t!.rown away to avoid identifica 
tion. This was very well; but a day or two later 
Gortschakoff, putting on the same overcoat, was sur- 
prised to find in a poci:et, overlooked before, the missing 
pocket-book, containing, untouched, the 30,000 roubles 
which he had really never lost at all. The idea of 
restoring the supposed stolen money to the prince 
from the public funds, in the hope of thus winning 
favour for zeal and efficiency, speaks well for the 
polioe-otiicer’s ingenuity, but presents a curious phase 
of Russian official ethics. 


PEARSON'S 
HURRICANE 
MATCH BOX, 


NO MORE AGONIZING STRUGGLES 
WITH THE LAST MATCH. 


THIS wonderfal little invention fs of such phenomenal simplicity as to 
require absolutely nv direcUons for its use, It enables a person to cbtain 
a light under any stmospneric conditions, and to employ a eafety, or 
ordiuary match, Instead of the objectionable fuses, on the top an 
omnibus, or in other exposed places. 

Statistios prove that the most frequent cause of fires is the throw- 
ing down of fusees, which, besides poisoning the user while alight, by 
the evolation of carbonio acid gas, spoiling the flavour of the tobacco, 
and vitia*ing the atmosphere, are a hg sacar dan when thrown, 
still glowing, down areas or on boar im t considerations 
have led the manufacture or sale uf fusees to be pruhibited in France 
and other European countries. The ecunomy effected by uslog Safety 
Matches ia the place of Musees is enormous, the retail price of the latter 
being exactly twenty times that of the former But the fusee cannot be 
dlown out by the wind. The match gener can. This, however, is 
nut the case when Pearson's Hurricanes Match Boz 1s used. 

In a Hurricane, ay en Rain. or Snowstorm, ea a Moantain or 


wo off yuur 
Pearson's Hurricane poy. xl costs twopence, and any fancy deale” 
or tobacconist can obtain it frum the wh lo agents, Messrs. CAVE 
& KASTBELING, Red Cross Street, London, E.C. The sole wholesale agents 
for Lancashire are Messrs, W. H. Cageuatos & Co., 64, Thomas 
Street, Mancheater. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SEWING- 
MACHINE. 


ae 


there was a little shop in 


Gomn forty Ave yeare ago 


It on t be done,” the quick reply 
“It oanno was tho q reply. 

“Tt can,” said Davis ; “I can make one myeolf.” 

“Then you are sure of a brilliant fature,” said the 
well-dressed capitalist who had come with the puzzled 
mechanic. “Make a ing-machine, aad I'll ensure 
you an independent fortene 

No more waa said on the subject. Davis had made 
the remark in his usual way, merely to hear himeelf 
talk, and the capitalist had replied, little thinking his 
words would prodace any effect on the mind of any- 
one. 

There was at the time a hg man at work in the 
shop by the name of Elias Howe. He listened to the 
conversation with more than ordinary interes 
the words of the imposing city gentleman, so emphatic- 
ally assuring an independent fortune to the inventor 
of a machine for sewing, sank deep in his mind. It was 
the first intimation he Fad ever heard of even the idea 
of such a thing as @ wewing-machine ; and even this 
was idle, unmeaning talk, probably never to be thought 
of in by those who had spoken the words. 

Shortly after this he visited a large clothing estab- 
lishment ; and, noticing the ¢ masses of unsewed 
garments, all cut alike, all requiring the same 
etitch, the old idea returned. 

“It is the very work for a machine to do,” he 
mused. “What ea pity toe eo much human 
labour on what might possi done by machinery ! 
Think of the countless number of motions made by 
sii tailors in drawing the threads, and every motion 

ike |” 

He wont away more deeply im than ever of 
the importance of such an invention. At the age of 
twenty-one he married, and in time the care of his 

iby reared Biewhe attention. At length he was 

t to the verge of poverty. ing seemed 

to hold him back, and he could not rise in the world. 
One night, as he sat brooding over his hard lot, the 
words that he had heard in 


mented, ors to devise a need 
common atitch, 

He had moved into the same house with his father, 
and there, in the low and silent garret, where he had 
constructed a e, and carried a few old machinist’s 
tools and a broken chair, he sat night after night, 
before the dim, artificial light, studying, tinkering, 
and ndering over his prospective machine. His 
friends looked significantly at one another as they saw 
the pale, cadaverous young man pass along the pave- 
ment, and whispered, “ What a pity it is that eo good 
a mechanic should waste his time go foolishly |” Even 
his most intimate acquaintances could not help think- 
ing that time might be employed to much better 
advantage b, the father of a family. 

Time passed slowly away, and the lone occupant of 
the little garret toiled on. A thousand devices had 
been contrived to make the needle produce the common 
hand-stitch, and every time the experiment had ended 
in disappointment. Failure followed failure. The 
machine would not work. Dejected and, for the 
moinent, almost in despair, he threw himself into his 
chair, and, with bis elbow on his benoh, rested his head 
upon his hand ina thoughtful and meditative mood. 
Suddenly anew idea flashed upon him. JAfight there 
not be another stitch? It was the crisis of the inven- 
tion. The idea of using two t 3 and a shuttle 
soon occurred to him, and hastily constructing a rude 
model of wood and wire, he knew he had.invented a 
s5ewing-machine. 

But now what was he to do? In order to test his 
invention it would be necessary to make a finished 
machine of steel and iron. All he possessed in the 
world would hardly buy the bare material. There was 
at that time a young friend and former schoolmate of 
Howe's, named George Fisher, who had recently come 
into possession of a snug little property. To him the 
ardent inventor went for aid. 

Early in December, 1844, Howe, assisted by Fisher, 
set up his shop and went to work. But he had no 
maclynery to aid him as we have now, and the mate- 
rial all had to be cut and shaped by hand. It was a 
slow and tedious process, as may be imagined ; but the 
work finally approached completion. In April he put 
some of the parts temporarily together, and sewed a 
perfect seam. The flush of joy and satisfaction man- 
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£60, no one cared The tai 
believed it would ruin their trade, and discou 

and o the very idea of its introduction. In 
September, 1846, the pases was issued. 

was nop of any immediate revenue, and Howe's 
partner, who had advanced nearly £400, is- 
oon considered the investment a total loss, 


oried See prince isnt Res mbes nad began 


to infringe u ry He informed of 
oe int bat okay did not heed him. There was no 
other way to secure his rights but by a long and an 
expensive lawsuit. 


fame of the séwing-machine was now spreading 
every day, and before owe to obtain 
something for his chosen work. The trial was at 


length brought to a termination, and Elias Howe was 


the complete victor. This was in 1854, eleven rs 
after he had seriously given his life to the work. + a 
record of oe ial, and tribulation those eleven 
yeare had been 

At length Howe bought the entire interest, and 
became sole proprietor of the patent. A princely 
fortune for him soon followed. By the spring of 


1667 he had received about £400,000. He, perhaps, 
struggled harder and endured more than most other 
inventors, and he is probably the only inventor men- 
tioned on the page of history that has taken a great 
invention from the very origin of the idea, and 
carried it to such a wonderfal state of perfection. 


fe 9 


Resouge (to drowning woman): “Now, madam 
don’t struggle and we are safe; the lake is as clear as 
a mirror, and—” 

Drowning Woman: “Qh, let me look init! I think 
my back hair is coming down.” 

ee 


THe Mavor (at inspection): “I want to compliment 
you, sir, on the faultless manner in which your blanket 
and overcoat are rolled. It is perfection. 

Private Bimley (under his moustache) : ‘Four years’ 
practice in Ford and Gaylor’s flannel department 
orter do something for a man.” 

fo 


A FASHION journal devoted to the tastes and in- 
terests of the fair sex, says: “If young ladies want 
blooming complexions they shonid rub their cheeks 
with snow.” Better rub them with moustaches. This 
process imparts a far glowierhue. Besides, moustaches 
are always handy, but snow is not. 


——— 


Tue Parson: “I grieve deeply to learn that you 
have left the Episcopal Church and joined the Presby- 
terians.” 

Mr. Threescore: “It’s a fao’,sir. You see it’s like this: 
Me an’ the old woman is ’Hicted with rheumatiz. Well, 
in the ’Piscopal Church it’s a continual gittin’ up an’ 
sittin’ down. Our bones is too achy, yer see. But in 
the Presbyterian Churoh it’s different. You get up and 
there you stand, or you sit down an’ thar you sot. 
'Taint a question uv principle, but uv bones, an’ yer 
musno’t have no hard feelin’s in the matter.” 


t cing we 


ticket will carry you, sir. We don’t 
——— 
Two i x 
migotess 


ion of 


, when that 
had 


“ Nonsznszg !” said the teacher to Joh 
het he be 


man had him 
Teatro 
“Well, [ tell you 


t 
peat yeu omes 8 there T'll show it to ‘a 
ow of jet i fe" at asked the 
eg ee ante! Soe eee as be 
Ww aot in tine to allow his master’ 


out of the windo 
rod to hiss the 


ee 


Oovonsn Wrrnersroon is ingy. He pays his 
servants very little and diag Keegy lagen ap 
quently his coachman announced his intertion of 
leaving him. are qcing. te leave my service, 
are you!” asked Witherspoon. “ nei alr, I en poh 9 new 
place.” ‘What sort of a place is it?” “I drive a 
scavenger cart for the city from now on.” “Why, how 
could you degrade yourself in that manner?” “It's 
all the same ter me what sort of trash I've got in the 
vehicle I drives, if I get the same pay for it. Besides 
eir, 'm a city official now.” 

ee te 


Ir is related of John Quinogy Adams 
candidate for the American Presidency ho 
suaded, much against hig will, to visit a 

im} fellow, w 
ag hie by the exclaimed, imed Me Adina 
le Ww Wi 
eed te lve ta your father’s family. You wore ¢h 


ttle bo often 
® Well,” said ito. y, “Leu 
now’” This extinguished the 
Sabe lost Mr. Adams at one vote, 


A HARD-RIDING country by ok was thrown from his 
a broken. The doctor 
inahurry. “ Why did you send for a doctor ?* growled 
the hunteman. “I don’t want the doctor for alittle . 
thing like that.” “But I tell 


au , not necessaril 
tial oF beg recovery, 
eh! ¢ will you 


u the services of some 
eye f, are absolutely essen- 
reo ate hardly bject fi 

8 a su ‘or 
at Til do. eaid 


—~jo2—___ 


A Few weeks ago Bret Harte was visiting a friend 
who lives just outside of London. There are several 
little children in the family, and as Mr. Harte was 
posing through the hall he noticed a quaint little 
our-year-old boy standing alone by the closed nurse 
door, while from within came the sounds of chil 
laughter. 

“Well, little man,” said Mr. Hi: wpe a 
moment, “ what are you doing there all alone 


“ |, 


‘im ing.” 
“ Playing ? AWhat are you playing ?” 


“Tm playing house, sir,” was the reply. 
“Pla ee house ! hy you can’t ey all by your- 
self ! hy don’t you go in and play with the other 


children?” said the poet. 

“T must not do that yet,” said the little fellow 
seriously. “I’m to be the new baby, and I'm waiting 
to be born.” 


£5 Ss. SUGGESTION PRIZE. 


Ws believe that amongst our readers there must be 
many who have ideas with regard to the way in which 
the po nls of a comparatively new paper may be 
extended. ith a view to eliciting these, we offer A 
PRIZE OF FIVE QUINEAS to the sender of the 
best practical suggestion on this point. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that projects which involve la 
outlay will hav® no chance of gaining the prize. We 
want practical, sensible ideas expressed in as clear and 
nenieise a soe 2. seman ln no a must a com- 
petition ex words in length. 6 person ma: 
send any number of suggestions. The lists will ie 
open till Monday, August 31st. Envelopes must be 
marked SuadesTion. 
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Tre following seems to us the best article to hand 
this week. 


The sender, 
Mr. HERBERT E. HARKER, 
124, CoLTMAN STREET, 
Hott, 


has therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two 
Guineas. 


———————————————— 
NOTES ON NORMANDY. 


NorwirnstaNpina his sagacity as a tourist, the 
average Briton generally commits one error 1n 
arranging his holiday excursions. His passion for 
making long voyages, grand overland tours, perilous 
mountain ascents, etc., often leads him to neglect more 
accessible though none the less enjoyable fields of 
travel near home, and it is to one of t ese—Normandy 
—_} would now draw the reader’s attention. Northern 
France is usually passed through as rapidly as ssible, 
en route for Paris and the South, and although it has 
been more noticed of late years, it is still practicall 
an undiscovered country to the every-day Britis 
a whose aspirations take him further away from 
nome. 

Broadly speaking, Normandy may be described as a 
country of landscapes. Its hills and valleys have not 
the grandcur of Switzerland nor the boldness of the 
Savoy, but they possess a quiet beauty of their own 
which has considerable charm for the lover of rura 
econery. The tourist may walk for miles over hill and 
dale, amidst scenery Ohh cannot fail to excite admira- 
tion : and if at times the contour of the country seems 
to slightly resemble that of our prettiest English 
counties, the sense of appreciation will be ncne the less. 

Nowhere are the people so devout as in Normandy, 
judging from the number of churches on every side. 
The country people in France appear to cling more 
closely to the Church than their fellows in the towns, 

and their faith in the priesthood has not been so shaken 
by the sceptical ideas SS in Paris and other 
centres of thought in these modern days of unrest. 
The churches of Normandy enjoy a world-wide fame 
on account of their wonderful carving and magnificent 
structure. Their architecture has won great praise 
from Ruskin and other eminent critics, and it is pro- 
bable that the tine old buildings have done much 
towards mou!ding the character at thestnple peasantry 
who dwell around them. 

Not only the churches, but in many instances the 
streets and houses of the Norman towns are also pic- 
turesque and old-fashioned, and they inspire the 
traveller with that feeling of reverence associated 
with relics of a former age. In wandering through 
Lisieux, for example—a small town between Pont 
Audemer and Caen—it is not difficult to_imagine 
oneself carried back three or four centuries. The little 
town seems to have been asleep these hundreds of 
years. Its quaint wooden houses, with curiously 
carved doors and overhanging gables, have an old time 
charm about them, and as the tourist threads his way 
down the narrow streets he half expects to see a troop 
of men-at-arms march through the town which has 
often re-echoed with the clash of steel in the stormy 
past. The clattering sabot and clean, picturesque 
dress of the peasantry soon dispel the illusion, but the 
imagination scems fresher for a peep at the surround- 
ings of bygone days, and the memory of these quaint 
French towns will always be a pleasurable one. 

To the cyclist or pedestrian Normandy offers special 
attractions, Although the railway now communicates 
with all the chief towns and places of interest, some of 
the prettiest bits of scenery are accessible only from 
the road, and the tourist who leaves the beaten track 
will be fully compensated for his trouble. The roads 
of France are unrivalled on the Continent, both in re- 
gard to construction and the order in which they are 
invariably kept, and are much superior to those of our 
own country. 

The French authorities appear niost solicitous about 
the welfare of the wayfarer. At every cross-road of 
importance sign-posts are placed, upon which are writ- 
ten the names and distances of the neighbouring towns 
and villages, the direction being also indicated by an 
arrow. In addition to this, at the entrance to each 
village or hamlet the name of the place is found in a 
conspicuous position, so that there is no chance of the 
traveller losing his way, however strange he may be to 
the district. This is decidedly one of those things 
which they manage better across the Channel. 

Another source of satisfaction to the traveller in 
Normandy is the excellent nature of the accommoda- 
tion in the shape of hotels and inns. In many of the 
smaller villages the inns are rather primitive, but they 
are always scrupulously clean, and this more than out- 
weighs any trifling drawback in other respects. Gene- 
rally speaking, a room ina respectable hote! may be 
had for two or two-and-a-half francs (two shillings) 
day, whilst food is charged at proportionatel moderate 
rates, unless the tourist seeks the establishments 
frequented by Britons in the larger towns, when 


as vinegar, bearing no resemblance to our apple 
so far as taste is concerned. The wine genera ly foun 
in the Norman hotels is the well-known vin ordinaire 
of France. 


strong recommendation, Y: 

student of historical or architectural lore, the lover of 
beautiful landscapes, and the lounger by the seashore, 
all will be equally charmed by a visit to the pic- 
turesque country of our Norman ancestors. Nor will 
the ordinary everyda 
there is a certain novel, yet quaint, element about the 
whole district which cannot 
matter-of-fact Briton in search of pleasure. 


are dressed with an indescribable deftness an 
however slight may be the resources at their command. 
In the manufacturing towns of France, one may see 
the typical working-girl 

with i 

snowy and irreproachably starched, and attired with a 
general neatness and good taste which must be a source 
of pride to herself, and is an example to all who are 
slovenly. 


need be sai 1 
muscular race, superior pl 
baad eg in other parts of France. 
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prices will be found considerably higher. The supply 
of drinking water in some parts of Normandy is not 
always above suspicion 
account to fall in with the custom of the people, who 
generally drink wine or cider. 


and it is advisable on this 
The cider is usually 
palatable enough when sweet, but it will be found to 


vary in this respect, and in certain districts is as sour 
-juic 


Considered as a tourist’s resort, Normandy has one 
and that is variety. The 


tourist be disappointed, for 
but delight the most 


The sober-minded tourist is slightly astonished at 


the formidable appearance of the peasant women, with 
their smartly got-up pyramidal caps, often half a yard 
in height, but he soon appreciates this extraordinary 
fashion in head-gear, especially on observing that the 
other 
and picturesque. 
stinctive with the French. From their infancy the 
girls are accustomed to study it, and so successful are 
they in the pursuit that even the poorest amon 


arts of the costume are correspondingly neat 
The art of dress seems to in- 


them 
taste, 


on her way to the deotary, 
er hair faultlessly adjusted, her collar and cu is 


‘As to the personal appearance of the Normans, little 

‘iy The men are certainly a fine, strong, 
hysically to their com- 
In regard to the 
eauty of the women, however, some discount must be 


allowed from gencral ideas on the subject, for the type 
cannot be called a very hi 
point. If, however, the 
too angular and pronounced in their features to be 
termed pretty according to our notions, 
denied that they are always strikingly picturesque. 
The quaint style of their dress is in complete harmony 
with their beauty, and it would be difficult to imagine 
a scene at once so novel and interesting as a group of 
these Norman peasant women, 
chattering together in their 
that vivacity and merriment which is so c haracteristic 
of the French nation, and which is the more charming 
because it is sorely to the phlegmatic temperament 
and sullen skies o 


h one from a British stand- 
orman women are generally 


it cannot be 


in quaint costumes, 
musical tongue, with all 


Old England. 
The facilities for reaching Normandy are so great 


that it is almost superfluous to go into details as to 
fares, etc. 
to Paris, and, breaking the journey at 
his way on foot through the province. 
seeing the country, though 
pedestrians, will not recommend itself to all, and to 
those who prefer a more expeditious means of transit 
the iron horse is available. 
panies offer very attractive tours in both Normandy 


The writer took an ordinary tourist ticket 
Rouen, made 
This mode of 
very pleasant to good 


The French railway com- 


and Brittany, and Messrs. Cook will supply circular 
tickets to te chief places of interest from £3 3s. 
upwards. In addition to the fare, there are hotel 
and incidental expenses to be considered, and these 
will vary with the taste of the traveller. Generally 
speaking, good accommodation may be had through- 
out Normandy for 8 to 10 francs (6s. Gd. to 8s. td.)a 
day, inclusive, whilst in some of the smaller towns even 
less than this is asked. A tour in Normandy may 
thus be enjoyed at a reasonable cost, and to tices of 
ee means the district is an idcal one for a holi- 
ay. 


HOLmpay WAtntTs have been published as follows :—No. 1 A Frencn 
FISHER VILLAGE (HONFLEUR). No. 2 THE UEM OF THE IRISH SKA 
Cele or MAN) No. 3. A TRaMP THROUGH WESTPHALIA AND 

THURINGIA. No.4. A CORNISH FIsHeR VILLAGE (LOVE). No. 5. Two 
Barrons IN BRITTANY. No. 6. A VILLAGE ON THE DKVON COAST 
(LYNMOUTH). NO. 7. JERSEY. NO. 8. A MINIATURE SWITZERLAND AT HoMB 
(NIDDERDALE, YORES). Nov. 9. ‘To NIAGARA AND BACK IN 21 Days FOR 
£2). No. 10. THE QUEEN OF THF HEBRIDES (LEWES). No. 11. THE 
ARDENNES. NO. 12. KILKRE (A VILLAGE UN THE ATLANNC). No. 13. 
BEAUTIFUL NORWAY. NO. 14. THE MADEIRA OP SCOTLAND (ROTHB- 
Say). No. 15. A FORTNIGHT IN A CONVENT (ST. JACUT DE LA MER 
BRITTANY). NO. 16. A FLEMISIL PENINSULA IN WALES (GOWER). : 


NOTICE. 


We wish our readers to contribute the articles under the heading 
THompay HAtnts. They must be not less than 1,000 words (or a column 
of the paper) in length, and we shall pay Two GUINEAS for the best to 
hand every week, publishing it with the author’s name and address. 
Competitions should be marked ‘* Holiday” on the envelopes. 

The articles must of course be origina', and the actual experiences of 
readers during holiday trips. There ig no reason why anybody should 
not try for the prize, for we shail not study literary style 80 much as 
good matter. 

We shall each week award the prize to the competition which seems 
to us of moat general interest and utility. It would be well for com- 
petitors to give what information they can regarding the cost of the 
trips of which pees : 

ye do not undertake any responsibility with regard to the safe retur 
of unsuitable M8S., though every care will be taken to send back ee 
with which stamped envelopes are enclosed, The rest will be destroved. 


WEEK ENDING 
AUG. 29, 1891. 


ROYAL BACK NUMBERS. 


A FouLt list of royal and ha age pretenders would 
inclade all sorts eure in all sorts of society, from 
the retired and wealthy nobleman, such as the Comte 
de Paris, to Orelie, the self-styled ort Araucania, 
who is a sort of ents loafer, and Francesco, the 
titular King of Armenia, whose royal predecessor 
was a waiter in Milan, and who himself pursues 
the same honest, if not kingly, occupation at a 
restaurant at Versailles. As a rule nearly every 
king nowadays, outside of the darkest part of 
the dark Continent, has a snug sum to his credit 
in British or American securities, so that in the event 
of being deposed he may have the wherewithal to 
keep the woll of poverty from the door. The monarch 
who does not e this precaution may one day find 
himself in a position where the memory alone of his 
past luxuries will remain. 

The Comte de Paris, Bourbon pretender to the throne 
of France, and now an exile, is worth about £400,000. 
The bulk of his fortune is in British consuls, and he 
also draws interest on United States bonds. The 
ex-Queen of Spain, Isabell takes life comfortably, 
even luxuriously, residing in fashionable style in Paris, 
with occasional trips to Nice and Boulogne. She also 
took care, in the days of her ascendancy, to so arrange 
matters that she had a very comfortable private for- 
tune at her disposal when the crash came. ; 

Italy has a host of pretenders deprived of their 
crowns by the union of the Italian eninsula. Of these 
the house of Tuscany isthe most fortunate, as Austria, 
takes care of them, and the Archduke Francis Salvator 
has married the flower of the imperial family, the Arch- 
duchess Valerie. The heir of Bomba’s crown of Naples 
is a young man, strictly devoted to religion, and with- 
out any apparent design upon his ancestral dominions. 
Indeed the deposed Italian princes generally acquiesce 
in their fate, as hopeless oe change. All, without 
exception, are well provided for, and are probably far 
more happy a8 private individuals than they could 
ever have been with the cares of monarchy upon their 
shoulders. 

Dom Pedro, the deposed Emperor of the Brazils, is 
the most unhappy of ex-rulers. The death of his wife 
was a terrible Bee to him, and he hungers to be per- 
mitted to go back to Brazil todie. As he has never 
formally renounced his claim to the crown, he can 
fairly be called a pretender. Dom Pedro is far from 
wealthy. While in circumstances that should dictate 
economy, he is so tender-hearted that he hesitates to 
disiniss the retinue that is eating up his substance, and 
consequently he grows poorer erry day. It would not 
be surprising should the old gentleman be compelled 
to accept the generosity of Republican Brazil, when 
his horde of hangers-on have succeeded in sucking him 


dry. 

Few have heard of that other and rather amusing 
American pretender, resident in Paris, Orelie I., King 
of the Araucanians. Orelie isa Frenchman, a cheap 
lawyer, with a taste for adventure. His travels brought 
him to Chili, in South America. There he made his 
way, by accident or design, to a remote section of the 
Republic, where the Araucanian Indians have for ages 
maintained their independence. He lived among these 
Indians, and won their good-will to such a degree that 
the chieftains elected him King of Araucania, and he 
was formally crowned with that title, and assumed the 
responsibilities of his position. 

s king, Orelic led the Araucanians in forays, more 
or less successful, against their Chilian neighbours. 
When he got tired of the masquerade, which involved 
some peril, as the Chilians followed the new king up 
very sharply, he started for the coast, reaching it b 
way of Peru, and returned to Paris. Here he still calls 
himself King of Araucania, and he has instituted two 
or three orders of nobility which he confers for a con- 
sideration. The validity of these orders and his right 
to bestow them came up not long ago before a Paris 
tribunal, the point at issue rerlly being whether Orelie 
was a king or a swindler. The Court decided that, 
inasmuch as he has been accepted as king by a com- 
munity which exercised independent rights, and which 
would probably be willing to recognise Fi again if he 
could get there, he was justified in using the royal 
Beeroguive of conferring orders of nobility. Since this 

ecision the king’s business has flourished more than 
ever. 

The King of Araucania is a good deal morc fortunate 
than poor Francesco of Armenia. His full title 
and name is Francesco, King of Armenia, Prince of 
Jerusalem, and hereditary guardian of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. At present his Majesty is head waiter in one 0 
the small restaurants that dot the vicinity of Versailles, 
It is many years since }’rancesco’s ancestors were 
driven by the Turks from the throne of Armenia , but 
there can be no doubt of the antiquity and purple 
blood of the family. Descended from a bold Crusader, 
they held their kingly rank for ages, until the renewed 
aggressiveness of the Mohammedans and the decline o: 
Latin power in the East made them fugitives and out- 
casts from their throne. 

You may see in Paris a prince of Georgia drivipg & 
cab, and one of the best police agents is a scion 0 the 
royal house of Poland. To go through the roll of royal 
pretenders would occupy much time and space. It is 
probably longer than that of monarchs who have 
crowns on their heads. 
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FOR HIS LITTLE GAL 


Poor old man! He was always busy in an un- 
noticing, mechanical way ; now engaged in his small 
round of simple home duties, tilling the wood-box by 
the stove, or the water-pails at the sink ; now arrang- 
ing and rearranging the coutents of the little cobbler's 
shop in which he had long since ceased to work. 

He had “lost his mind” the neighbours said. Per- 
haps it was this that made him scarch through his 
scanty belongings again and again, counting, sorting, 
and always seeming to miss something, be could not 
tell what. He had glimmerings now und then of 
remembrance, and moments when he felt confident he 
should tind what he sought, but they quickly faded. 
At such times he would linger by Taye chair, as 
she sat sewing in the old kitchen, and, laying his 
trembling hand upon her head, would repeat softly, 
dwelling tenderly on each word : 

“ My—little—gal.” 

His little git! Her eyes, which had been bright 
and blue, were faded like his own, and her hair was 
whiter than his. 

Years «go, one day's bride, she had watched her 
husband sail down the channel, and out past the head- 
lands, “ bound on his last voyage,” so he promised her. 

She had watched in vain for the returning signal. 
The Sal/y Fair never came back to Australia, and was 
never spoken upon the sea. No tidings of her captain 
ever drifted in. 

A lonely life these two led together. Prothers and 
sisters had married away from the old place, and 
seldom caine back to the home nest. 

“Now father is so, you know, it does not seem like 
home,” they said. 

There caine a day in early spring when a mysterious 
fragrance awoke in the air, and a reviving warmth in 
the sunshine. Lucy saw her father stand irresolute in 
the sun. She understood this mood also; so when he 
came in for his hat, the coat was ready too, and an 
ainple lunch stowed away in its big, Happed pocket. 

Every inch of the wood was familiar to him, and 
though he forgot other things, he grew young again 
among the trees. It seemed to him that to-day he 
might tind what he had lost; he walked more firmly, 
and felt more sure at every step. 

The Lrown leaves rustled in the wandering breeze. 
He stopped to rest upon a boundary wall that skirted 
the wood, and listened to a lyre-bird’s song—a voice 
brimful of longing and plaintive entreaty, in close 
sympathy with the Huttering breeze, the beckoning 
blue smoke, the sunny wernt and the indescribable 
breath of spring arising from the waking soil. 

Glancing idly at the bits of green among the brown 
leaves, he spies a trail of creeper. Kneeling upon the 

round, he begins carefully tracing its length and 
breaking the stems, until he has gathered a handful of 
glossy leaves and scarlet berries. 

“She'll like ’em, my—little—gal,” be says. 

Rambling on, his exhilaration grew. A new strength 
came to him ; he walked erect, with uplifted face in 
the soothing hush. His brain grew clearer ; things he 
had long forgotten came back to delight and calin him. 
{t was a wonderful dream. Le was alinost a boy again, 
strong, tireless, revelling in the grand secrets of the 
forest. 

A line of swamp bounded one side of the path, 
and he paused thoughtfully, meditating upon the time 
when he had crossed it from tree to tree. 

So the day waned, and night fell before he remem- 
bered that lhe was hungry. He opened his lunch and 
ate it slowly, still dreamily thinking of the lad who 
had often spent a night alone in the forest, free, fear- 
less, and ecstatic. Had the vigour of the boy descended 
upon him in very truth, or how was it that he slept, 
and awoke the next morning there in the damp woods, 
there with the dream still unbroken ? 

As he set out once more upon his way—he had no 
thought now of turning back—his eye caught aglimpse 
of arbutus leaves, and he dropped upon his knee ouce 
more, pulled away the withered leaves, and tiiled his 
hands with the fragrant shell-pink blossoms. 

Buta change was at hand. Thesun grewdim. A 
chill crept intothe atinosphere. There arose, far away. 
a faint moaning sound. The branches sighed and 
shivered, and the bristling trees hugged each other 
inore closely. 

Then followed a fierce storm, yet on he went, though 
flakes of snow drifted down upon him; and when at 
last, after weary hours, he emerged from the forest, he 
found the roadway white with snow and the storm 
driving thickand fast. Asuddenturnin theroad brought 
upon him the full, cruel force of the savage wind. The 
icy flakes stung his withered old face. The light of 
yesterday's hope suddenly paled, flickered, and died. 
Only one impulse was left—to hasten on. 

At length he reached the outskirts of a scttlement. 
Captain (icorge, meditatively smoking by his window, 
with yesterday’s newspaper spread upon his knee, saw 
through the thick driving flakes a figure lingering by 
the fence, a stranger, evidently. But the captain 
himself had been exposed to all weathers too often not 
to prize the blessing of a warm fireside, and, moreover, 
he was too large-hearted not to share his comforts 
with anyone who was in need. Seizing his cane, he 
stumped upon his wooden leg to the door and shouted : 

“ Ahoy, there ! Come into port!” 

Poor old man! Heo was shivering with cold, hunger, 
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and weariness. Whatever had blossomed for him in 

the sun had been blighted by the storin ; he could not 

remember even his own name. It was in vain to 
uestion him. All his past life was buried in those 
espairing miles of white storm. 

The captain’s wife brought food and dry clothes, not 
forgetting a mug of water for the carefully guarde 
bouquet. He accepted all her kind oflices without a 
elanieer of intelligence. The burly captain buffeted 

is way through the village to learn if anything were 
known there of the wanderer. But he returned “clean 
Leat out of his reckoning.” 

Apparently they were all no nearer to solving the 
mystery when morning dawned. But while breakfast 
was preparing the old wan wandered aitlessly to the 
window, and, attracted by the steam gathered upon 
the glass, began slowly following the drops that 
trickled down the pane. ‘Then, old associations 

rompting, the trembling finger wrote: “Seaport, 
New South Wales, Australia.” 

The captain's wife, furtively watching for any clue 
to his identity, drew near, and read the name aloud : 

‘Could he have come from Seaport ?” 

“Seaport !” cried Captain George. “ Why, woinan, 
it's thirty miles by the nighest road! He couldn't ‘a’ 
walked that.” 

Just then the outer door was flung open, and there 
entered, accompanied by a great wave of frosty air, & 
tall, awkward young fellow, with fiery red hair and face. 

“Good land!” cricd the woman. “Parry Manter ! 
At this time o’ day! Where'd you drop from?” 

“Oh, [ thought I'd run over to breakfast.” But, 
catching sight of the unconscious figure by the window, 
he broke off with the amazed exclamation, “ How did 
he voine here? ‘The whole port has been scouring the 
woods for hii since day ’fore yesterday. They're ina 
peck o’ trouble! I’ve been over every road and track 
in the country nigh about, and to think [ should light 
on him here !” 

Stepping forward and laying a hand upon the old 
man’s shoulder, he asked kindly : 

“Are ye inost ready to go home? I’m riding back 
after breakfast, and can give ye a lift.” 
* * * * * 

And how had it fared with Lucy? Accustomed to 
her father’s long woodland rambles, she busied herself 
as usual until the shadows began to lengthen. Then, 
wondering at his delay, she went up the street to look 
for him. Alarmed to find him still absent on her return 
froin a fruitless search, she roused the village folk, and 
men and boys started for the wood, confident of speedy 
success. 

But they looked for a feeble old man, bewildered by 
sinilar earn while this man, a boy again, lay sleepin 
peacefully far beyond the flare of torches and ring o 
calling voices. 

The quest was not abandoned. Searching parties 
came and went. When at last they returned, baffled 
and chilled by the storm, trying to hide from her 
anxious eyes their despair, Lucy’s hope died, and the 
second night wore on with the drifting snow and cruel 
wind shrieking about the desolate house. 

“He could never have lived through last night,” she 
said to a neighbour, whocame in wits akindly attempt 
at cheer. uf must get ready for the funeral. They’ll 
come home, all of them, for that,” she added, bitterly. 

And so she set the house in order and began her 
simple preparations for the expected guests. . 

* 


The old man paused irresolutely at the door, looking 
pitifully at his empty hands. 

“Did he bring anything with him?” asked Parry. 

“Why, it must be his posy he wants!” and the 
captain's wife ran back to fetch the flowers. Receiv- 
ing them, his face lighted for an instant, then dimmed 
again, and he seemed to notice nothing more. In mid- 
afternoon, arrived at the familiar door, Parry roused 
him. There isanother momentary flash of intelligence 
in his face as he alighted. 

“When is the funeral ?” he asked. 

“ Funeral ?” gasps Parry, amazed. 

“Yes,” he answers, patiently. “ Lucy is dead.’ 

“She died at one o'clock,” whispers the neighbour to 
Parry. ‘‘I just run in to see if I could do anything to 
help, and she was taking the loaves from the oven, and 
she puts ‘eu on the table ; and she saysto me, ‘ There ; 
I’ve tinished! That's the last!’ And then she drops 
all of a heap, and before I could get to her she was 
gone! And to think it was her own funeral she was 
getting ready for! And him coming home just as well 
as ever !” 

Dawn again, and a robin in the apple-tree saucily 
chiding an early visitor. The neighbour comes out 
with an expression of iningled awe and cagerness upon 
her wrinkled face. 

“ He slept as sound and sweet as a baby,” she tells 
her questioner ; “and jest now I heard him talking to 
himself like, and I looked in, and there he lay a- 
smiling, but he was clean gone! And, look! I fcund 
these berries in his pocket. He must have picked ’em 
for Lucy. He always thought so much of her. Well, 
it is comforting that both of ’em were called together. 
He'd have been lost without her.” 

Happy old man! 


In the event of Competitions considered the best sent in for 
any of our prizes reaching us in duplicate, the prize will be 
awarded to the first to hand, 
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RESULT OF PIPE COMPETITION 
NO. 5. 


THERk £5 notes have been forwarded to the senders 
of the following items. The name of each winner is 
appended to his competition :— 

BETRIBUTION. 
Three youngsters sat under a garden wall, 
Under a wall as the sun was high ; 
While a fregrant cigar was shared by all 
they had clu together that weed to buy) 
ur boys will smoke when a chance they get, 
Though fathers may fume and mothers fret, 
Anu promise them many a smack, U! 
Three youngsters lay under a carden wall, 
Coder a wall as the sun sauk low, 
And the sh..douws of evening around thein fall, 
But still they rise not and homeward go. 
For boys must learn that a cheap cigar 
Has astrange effect, if it's smoked tvo far, 
And witb tuward pains will ruck, O! 
Three futhers discovered their truant boys 
Beneath a wall in the ealy night, 
And there rosea peculiar howling poise, 
For none of those fathers’ hands were Was 
Fura boy after smoking must pipe his eye, 
As those lads did when oblig: 
Their fathers’ stick ‘‘to Lack, 0!” 
Mr. PEROY FiTcGkRaLp, 127, Fitzroy Street, Cambridge. 
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AN INTER-WHIFr. 

Here on my buck on the bank I lie, 
Witha pire in my mouth and watch the sky; 
And well do I know, beyond a joke, 
That Nature, like me, delights to smoke. 
The little zephyrs dowu here in the grass 
Puff at the weeds as they swiftly pass ; 
While the breeze of the ether is not too proud— 
Though almost too lazy—to blow a cloud. 
Every bird has a Pipe of its own, 
And each has its ‘‘ bird's-eye” views, ‘tis known, 
The trees rejoice in a stem and bowl, 
For the king of the forest's like Ola King Cole ; 
And the hedges as well the practice suits, 
tor the whole of them boast their briar-roots. 
Smoking, in short, is loved by all 
‘The works of Nature, both great and small— 
Duwr to the very small grub, to be brief — 
You will tind he ia given to rolling a leat 

80 why shouldn't I, 

As here I lie 
On my back on the bank, all those defy 
Who fain would the pleasant plart decry % 


Mr. MARTIN LRouwn, 2, Mitre Street, Gloucester. 


The date at which Pipe Competition No. 6 closes 
will be announced shortly. Three more £5 notes will 


be awarded in it. 

Bear in mind the fact that Pearson's Pumire-stone 
Pipe is the oNLY pipe which absolutely precludes the 
swallowing of nicotine, and is the coolest pipe in the 
market. en tobacconist can get it from Messrs 
ApotpH Posenrer & Co., Mansell Street, London, K.C 


THE ONLY SANITARY PIPE. 


Pearson's Pumice-stone Pipe is the only pipe ever uced which 
enables the smoker to consume his tobacco to the last shred. WiTH It 
THERY IS ABSOLUTELY NO WASTE. 

Heavy smokers may find that after some weeks’ continuous use, the 
umice-st*ne gets as it were charged with nicotine aud thus bocumes 
esa effective. ‘This is not the case in the general way, but all pumice- 
stone has uot precisely the same properties, and, that with which some 
of the shilling pipes are lined may not permit the collected nicotine to 
‘burn out" with perfect readiness, If there is anything to complain of 
on this score the lr is simple. Unscrew the mouth-piece, plug up 
the hole in the stem, and fill the pipe with a strong solution of soda aud 
water. Let this stay in it for a day, and the pumice-stone will be found 
to have regained all its power. 

Anyone who wishes to enjoy a nicotineless amoke In perfection should 

himself of one of the superior pipes, ranging in price from half. 
a-crown to a guinea. In the case of a shilling variety, the attempt is 
made to give a pumice-stone Muing in addition to an ordinary shiiling 
ipe, and it cannot be wondered at if, in a certain percentage of cases, 

e working is not quite all it might be. 

The trade are imei by Messrs. ADOLPH POSENEE & Co., of Manse 
Street, London, B. 


Ce ge ee ed ee 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Paam worm ParricunagLy vor Lapin 
Jeonen will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon housshold matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Nores. 


! ° Place seasoning and fat into the 

Tasty Frytng. frying-pan fret and when hot 
add the food, turn frequently, and if necessary sprinkle 
more seasoning on it. 


;. . When you find that 
Cleansing @ Disheloth. ne vitdhen dishcloth 

is greasy, and smells nasty, throw it into strong soda 
water a ‘an old aaucepan and give it a good boil. You 


will be surprised to see how clean and sweet it will be 
after this process. 
suffering from 


Do not go near @ Patient any contagious 
cu 


disease before eating, as the system is particular! 

liable to the infection before it is fortified with food. 
For this reason defer your good morning visit, though 
the patient should be convalescent, till you have had 


breakfast. 
Another Way of Pickling Onions. 


Select small round onions, peel them, then boil in 
milk-and-water ten minutes, drain thoroughly in a 
cloth, put into bottles, and pone boiling spiced vine- 
gar upon them. Take care that your bottles are well 
warned, and put in a small quantity of vinegar first 
or they may burst. 


If you grind your eoffee the day 
Black Coffee. it is ecuited, and allow a table- 
spoonful and a half toeach person when putting it into 
the percolator, and pour on to this a pint of water 
for every three persons, you will have good coffee. 
Commence it quite two hours before required, so that 
it will have time to run through, Stand the percolator 
onthe hob,soas to keep hot ; but the contents must 
not boil. (Reply to Jess) 


ahs For this, take half a pound of 
Shortbread. butter, half a pound of castor 
sugar rubbed well into a pound and a Ponte: of flour, 
and a teaspoonful of baking powder. oat three eggs 
till they are a light colour, add to them a few drops of 
essence of lemon, pour into the flour, and work into a 
aste. Holl out once, cut into shapes required, and 
ake slowly ina cool oven till quite crisp and short. 
Another method is to put the mixture into a well 
greased Yorkshire-pudding tin without rolling, smooth 
it with a knife, and bake. 


) Many of us forget that 
Eat Enough Salt. seltts an resus for our 


constitutions as sugar is to the Ne ie It should be 
used regularly as an article of diet, for although 
it is put into our food, a large enough quantity 
is not obtained in this way to supply all that is 
necessary. Many animals vill take long migrations to 
obtain salt in larger quantities than they can get in 
their usual locality, so we see that the desire for salt is 
a natural craving of animal life. Salt, in the form 
of rock, should be placed in reach of all domestic 
animals, and it will be eagerly licked by them, 


' I have given so many recipes 
Tomato Jelly * Jately for the use of toiators in 


cooking, as I do not think people generally appreciate 
this fruit as highly as they ought. Those ad have 
not done so, please try it in 9 form in which it makes 
a particularly nice addition to hot roast iutton. 
Weigh your fruit, and to each pound allow two ounces 
of sugar. Put the sugar on to melt, stirring it gently 
for fear of burning. Into this put two or threc onions, 
finely cut up, for each pound of fruit, and allow them 
to brown. Now add the tomatoes, cut into slices, 
pepper, salt, and a little mace, and, if you like it, nut- 
meg. Boil all ingredicnts together till reduced toa 
pulp, then strain through muslin, and boil the juice 
till it jellies when poured on to a cold plate. Then 
bottle for use. This is rather a tedious process, and 
w3ll be found to take quite three hours to accomplish, 
but is well worth the effort. 


ip ; I am sorry you think 
Another Pot Pourrt. fay leat keonie Fae Ghat: 


blesoine ; if you try this one I am sure you will like 
it, and vote it an easy method. Take a large quantity 
of fresh rose-leaves, dry them in the sun, turn about 
vonstuntly so that all get perfectly dry and crisp, 
add to the vose-leaves sweet-ecented geranium, lemon 
verbena, honeysuckle, lavender, etc., al! of which must 
he thoroughly dry. After about a fortnight’s drying 
(if we get any aun, that fs to say) pepper the leaves 
with powdered cloves, orris-root, cinnamon, and bay- 
salt, about a tablespoonful of each. Then add twenty- 
tive drops of oil of cloves, as much lavender, half 
that quantity of oi] of cinnamon, and as much oil 
of musk as you feel entitled to spend en your Pot 
Pourri. This is the most expensive item in the pre- 
paration. Mix all well together, and place it in a 
wide-mouthed jar. For the aes or two the leaves 
should be stirred setcapele ep your jar in adr 

p and each year you will be more delighted with 
its delightful aroma, (Jeply to Devonsuire Lass.) 


Cook Watercress like Spinach ond herlly 
know the difference. The advantage is that watercress 
is often cheaper and more easily procured than 
spinach. ooh 

q ’ ; Stew somo fr ruit 

Children’s Pudding. iv bu war wud 3 
into a deep pie-dish. Make with a pint and @ of 
milk some thick cornflour, and when well boiled pour 
it over the stewed fruit. Puta lump of butter on the 
top, and brown in the oven for ten minutes. 

rs 

Brown Leather Boots, tt 73 ye on 
when new you will find them as waterproof as ordinary 
bluck leather. From time to time the boots should be 
well washed with saddle soap and soda, which will take 
off the greasy dirt and enable the polish to work 
properly on the leather. You will not find that sea 
water injures ve boots when treated in this way. 


(Reply to J. M 
Boilers Cracking. yee Foca of this is that 


eposit fron: the hard- 
water is not cleared off constantly, and go forms such 
a thick crust on to the cast iron that the water cannot 
touch it to counteract the dry heat of the fire on the 
boiler sides. One should remember to have all boilers 
cleaned out weekly, for cast iron is incapable of 
repair, a new boiler is very expensive, and it often 
takes some time to replace the special size required. 


Fy . To prevent this becom- 
White Minced Veal. ing of re age see 


take only white pieces of meat; cut into dice an 
flour thickly. Make a sauce of half a pint of milk 
or half that quantity of cream, the juice of a leman, 
with some of its peel, salt and cayenne pepper to taste. 
Thicken all with a little flour and boil tin it is glazed 
stirring all the while. Then add the meat and shake 
well over the tire, but be sure not to let it boil, or the 
meat will be hard. Garnish with rolls ef bacon or 
fried crutons, and serve. 


. C a I to h 
Milk Digestible to All. oe" the ditkeulty you 


have in digesting milk in any way, os it is so neces- 
sary to you. J am sure that if you try the Aylesbury 
Dairy Company’s Peptonised Milk, which is invaluable 
for persons suffering from dyspepsia, it would suit 
you and you would like it. Sector seem, in every 
case, to ae of it, so that you need not be afraid 
that it will disagree with you. There are so many 
delicious preparations of milk now supplied by this 
tirm, that you should write to them at 31, St. Peters- 
burgh Place, Bayswater, W., for details. (Reply to 
PATIENT.) 
° . This is an excellent 
Pickled Mushrooms. uke bol Wade Ge 
carefully made, or it will not keep. Use small button 
mushrooms. Han them clean in a flannel moistened 
in vinegar; arrange in a dish and sprinkle with a 
little salt, which will extract the juice. After stand- 
ing twenty-four hours pour into a stewpan,; simmer 
very slowly for twenty minutes, then strain into a 
basin, throwing away the liquor. When cold, put into 
a saucepan, cover with vinegar, add mace, ginger, 
pepper, salt, and cloves to taste, and stew till the mush- 
rooms shrink to half their original size. Remove from 
the fire, and, when cold, bottle and seal. (Aeply to 
Lena.) 


To make a Cream-coloured Dress White. 
Have the dress washed in hot suds, and boil it tiJl the 
colour seems to be gone. Then wash, rinse, and dry in 
the sun. If atill not quite white repeat the process. 
If this fails, as in some cases creani-coloured dye is 
very difficult to move, procure some bleaching powder, 
put one pound of it ina gallon of water, stir 1t ocea- 
sionally, and let it settle. After three days pour off the 
top, so that it will be clear. Then make a solution of 
one pound of soda to a gallon of boiling water ; in this 
soak the dress for twelve hours, then boil it for half an 
hour. Afterwards soak it in the bleaching fluid, wash 
it thoroughly, and dry in the sun. (Reply to Sr. 
HELEN’s.) 


, "7 By now, probably, most 
Vegetable Marrow. of cee eae 


with this vegetable, and would be glad to find a fresh 
way of cooking it. So 1 hope they will appreciate 
these recipes. Stewed Stuffed Marrow.—Take a good- 
sized marrow and boil till tender, peel and cut otf 
about two inches of one end, to give room to remove 
tle seeds and fibre. Make a stutling of minced meat, 
chopped onions, one ounce of butter, pepper and salt, 
and with it fill up the cavity made by the seeds; brush 
over the end with white of egg, and put on the piece 
that was cut off Runanice long skewer through jt 
all, Stew in thick brown gravy for half un hour, and 
serve with gravy poured over. Vegetable Murrow 
Scallop.—Boil a vegetable marrow till tender, peel, cut 
in half lengthwise, and remove the seeds and fibre. 
Lay the pieces of marrow carefully on a baking-tin. 
Take some minced fowl, or veal, ham, bread-crumbs 
chopped lemon; a little mace, pepper and salt, ail 
worked together with a little butter, and, if you have 
it, Pan yolk of en egg. Fill each ease even with 
top. Cover with bread-crumbs, a little butter, and 
grated cheese, and bake for half an hour in a sha 
oven, basting well, Serve very hot with a little gravy. 
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This can be made with unripe 

Grape Jelly. grapes. Put the fruit into a 

preserving-pan with a very little water, well heat 

through, pass through a sieve. Then weigh the pulp, 

and to each pound of it allow nine ounces of sugar. 

Boil three-quarters of an hour, when it should be of @ 
nice substance for jelly. 


3 Many people are told to 
Bread as Chas coal, tal alin Ege 
forms, but in all it is equally disagreeable ; so I recom- 
mend a4 pleasant can. take slices of thin bread, place 
ona baking-sheet, and bake slowly till coffee colour. 
When cold, place in tins, and it will keep crisp, Eat 
with a little butter, instead of bread or toast, en 
hot, this is very good. 
- Place a pound of steak on a 
Braised Steak. abode. flatten it well; 
flour, pepper, and salt it ; then it up neatly, bind- 
ing it round with rae: Put into a gtew-pan with two 
ounces of butter, and brown the meat all round. Set 
the stew-pan on the side of the fire for three-quarters 
of an hour, turning the steak occasionally, so as to 
baste. This is a very nice way to cook meat, and ong 
much used abroad. 


. .g Take two good cucum- 
To Stew Cucumbers. iors cut them length- 


wise to fit the diah in which they are to be served, throw 
into boiling water with a little salt, and let them sim- 
mer for tive minutes. Drain off and put the cucumber 
into another saucepan wit nat a pint of good gravy; 
let them boil till tender. Thicken the gravy wit 
flour after removing the cucumbers, arrange in a 
and pour gravy over, and serve. 
oe Have a sheep’s-head well 

Sh cep s-head Stock. washed and soaked, cut 
it up, smashing the bones as small as possible ; placa 
in stoek-pot, cover well with water, and add vegetables 
and herbs. When it boils, remove the cover, skit well, 
add tha salt and pepper, and skim again till clear, 
Simmer slowly for eight hours, then strain into an 
earthenware bowl. Next day remove all the fat, and 
you will have some nice strong stock for soups or 
gravies. The bones can be boiled a second time with 
any others you have, and will make nice vegetable 
soup or Scotch broth. People often fuil in making 
clear stock because they do not skim it well before 
adding the salt. 


Dainty Cornflour Puddings. eons 


small tins, or 
moulds, and decorate with preserved cherries, candied 
peel, or anything you have by you. Take three eggs 
and one ounce of cornflour, and two ounces of sugar, 
heat all well together till the eggs are nearly white. 
Add one pint of milk gradually to thia, then fill the 
moulds. Place the moulds in a shallow stewpan, or 
trying-pan, with two inches of boiling water, Allow 
the water to simmer for about three-quarters of an 
hour, taking care that it does not touch the puadings, 
then take out and stand on one side to cool. When 
cold serve with whipped cream round orasweet sauce. 
Be careful not to let the water boil too fast. 


9 whes ., Put one teaspoonful of am- 

Facts to Learn. ynonia to a quart of water in 
using it far domestic purposeg ———Boak new brooms 
in strong salt and water, it will make them last longer. 
In putting ribbons and eqloured silks away wrap 
them up in browa paper—Always arrange your 
reading or writing so that light comes from the left 
side.—-—Pigking the teeth with a pin or anything 
hard is very injurious ———Equal portions of ammonia 
and turpentine applied to 4 paint stain on woollens wil} 
remeye the stain, then wash with soap.—HFloue 
bound on to a deep cut will stop the bleeding. Tao 
restore rusty ham soak it in milk all night before cook- 


ing ———BSteep bent whalebones in cold water, and 
head straight.—— Lime-water in infants’ food greatly 
agsists digestion,———Remove stains on knife-handles 


with salts of lemon. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


£84 

Full Page .. ee « (per insertion) 45 O 0 
Half Page .. A ae oe fh » 2210 @ 
uarter Page 55 is Sa » 116560 
ne-fifth, or 3 full column “ s 900 
One-eighth .. ie oe Py » 612 6 
One-balf column, or one-tenth of a page »» » 41090 


Black Blocks 26 per cent. extra. 


These rates do not apply to competition advertisements, 
special scale for which will be sent on application. 


PEARSON’S WEEELY is gale ies every Monday, and 
copy for advertisements must be in our hands.a week ; 
ten days ifa proof ig required. 
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ON TR WORK THE IDEAL VIRGINIA BOUQUET — 


aig sovenT| CARLTON” 


HAIR SOLVENT. 
femmes STRAIGHT GUT 
VIRGINIA 


Medica! aro naccnihis etl Shad 
Im 1 og, Packets. Also 


Bottles, 2s, 94. ; Double ize 4s. Od., from 
CIGARETTES in Pkis. of 40, 20 & 60. 


6. E. HORM, SPECIALIST, NEWPORT, LW. 
“CARLTON” *egee 


uss “ACESMA® Fon 
GREY HAIR 

Sold hy leading Tobaceqnists. 
WHOLESALE : 
ZICALIOTTI'S, 63 & 55, Cable St., 
LIVERPOOL. 
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Dr. E. PPAPE, M. the oa 


growth o! the baring TRBBRSs 
ACESMA is sold in bottles at 2s. Od, Per 
double size 6s., secretly per parcel post, from 


AN ANALYST’s VERDICT. —1, Portwan Mansions, Landon, bacon 
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BALD PATGHES 
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ecta@ permanent cure ever ia j 
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per bottle. Above address. P.O. peoferted. 
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GRATEFUL —COMFORTING 
Rewaining yoa: 
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Teepe! 4 . 
itr f A. 6a, BATH STREETS, 
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Mr. Hoas,—Dear 8ir,—I beg to give m testimonial s f 
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the vatuable effect your “ Areata Lotion’ has had a req inside lag tasnenee paid: ssa ima tee 
pea, rel ry dove talk pl Gm ay ds 1 GIVEN AWAY. or cheques. eens FoR NOUsEEUE APPRARANOE 
BRODIE SIMPERIAL HAIR BYE. 


adie GM¥TH & COMPANY, WHOLEBALE CLOTHING STORES, MAIDSTONE, 
(REG/STBRED) OMB LIQUID. 


bie 
THE BEST OF ALL comperiTions. (EFS. 


£10 peeing for the most correct answer to the following :— 

TACR ROF EDSIASE DYAOLHL Harmless, 52 om era and. 

Ove of whieh will care ww the peraon sending in most replies, correct or not, either af thelp 

own or their friends. To compete for the laat prize enclose all anewere in one envelope, stating Clear, no Sediment. 

outside how many replics.are sent. Closee Septeinber 15ti. 

The. £10 will be given for the most correct answer. Ties divided. 
ENTRANCE ls, With stamp for result to be sent to— 


E. EDWARDS, 278, Ivydale Road, London, S.E. 


SPECIAL NOTE —After payment of expenses the whole of the entrance fees will 
be distributed as prises. The object of this competition being ta get as || 
complete a list of competitors as possible 


1 enclose my ae bes fox 

wil ing to answer any queries you, If reqal 

O. E. Horn, Hair-Specialist, Newport, LW. 
Author of ‘The Human Halr, ite Treasment 
in Health and Disease.” 
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fragrance, f 


Splendid flavour, delights ONLY A_SHILLING £5,000,000 
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is vot genuine. Frisoey or Hesiod. stron 0 fant te siete cout win stontsh @ pre, cannot bar 


ie Gloster Street, Hrighten. Be 
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Tnstituthoa. 
Draught Hoard, Dranghte, and Hy ona mechanical We offer these at 30. ach Pe Postage on one to fous, 
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with Horses, Go with several ote 8 
Fie mac cela of Chrome 


De PROF. REEVE “Td. ad “aed 6a. of Groowe, 
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r BYANYIELD R0aD, SMALL HRATH,; BIRMINGHAM. 


A WONDERFUL POLISH. 


PUTS AN END TO: 
WASHING-DAY WORRIES. 
GUTSHINES ALL OTHER SOAPS.. 


CLOTHES PRESERVED: 


NEVER INJURED. 
ADE SWERY: & PURE AS. DRIVEN SNOW. 


Trae eS eS ee Se ee Oe ee 


EVER FAILS IF DIRECTIONS ARE FOLLOWED. 


INSTRUCTIONS WITH EVERY TABLET. SAVES MONEY, LABOUR, TIME, AND TEMPER. J 


an be used in the Ordinary Way for all Household Purposes. 


Trees a. TABI.EIT. ZTWoOoU WwuiLkt. NOT REGRET «Ix. : 
Manufacturers—JOSEPH WATSON & SONS, Whitehall Soap Works, LEEDS, 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL 
_You? 


Waite reading the proofs of this issue we happened 
upon a wore hich is in ordinary use, which 13 not 
hyphenated, and yet consists of three common 
words following one another. We will not give any 
further clue to it than by saying that the second 
ares is in the habit of going about on the first and 
third.. A gold-plated pencil-case to the first reader 
who points this out, and to every twenty-fifth after 
until twenty-five have been awarded. l’ostcards 
only, please. 


B. M. apparently doesn't see why all the offers of 
prizes should come from the Editor of a Baer to its 
readers. So he offers IsobeL one guinea if she will 
wccomplish to his satisfaction the feat which she 
recently advised others to perform of “taking a 
cold potato and cutting it into neat slices with an 
onion."———-———-Wee hope that our lady contri- 
butor has on hand an onion which can be used as a 
table-knife, though why in this case she hasselfishly 
kept it to herself instead of giving us a description 
of it for SomeTAHINU NEW AND STRANGE we cannot 
imagine. o 


Rupert says :—“ Look here, Mr. Editor, I know that a 
sovereign is worth twenty shillings ; but (you will 
pardon my bluntness) I don’t know whether these 

tea-sets you offer are worth three guineas. What 
: can you tell me to make me feel comfortable on this 
matter |"———————-Without exhausting ourselves 
with grieved remarks at the sad want of faith shown 
by our correspondent, we may as well print for his 
special benefit one of the Ictters to hand from the 
last lot of winners :—Mr. Albert Sinith, of 104, King 
Street, Brynmawr, R.S.O., writes :—“ Dear Sir,—It 
was with feelings of pleasure that [received your 
kind note, acquainting me of my good fortune in 
securing one of the ‘Dalu-Kola’ tea-sets, and since 
that diy visions of something very chaste and beauti- 
ful have been flouting before my mind’s eye. To- 
day I have received the prize, and I can only say 
that the realisation has exceeded the expectation, 
which is not often the case. It is, indeed, very 
pretty and valuable, and Iam much gratified at my 
success.” 


AL E. P.— No, the eldest child should most emphatic- 
ally not be inade the favourite, nor should any other. 
It is an excessively ill-judged and regrettable state 
of affairs when a parent makes any invidious dis- 
tinctions between Ris or her children. There is, we 
believe, no more fruitful cause of domestic unhappi- 
ness than this sort of eo Naturally, the child 
which is placed above the others in the regard of its 
father or mother becomes arrogant and overbearing 
to its brothers and sisters, who in their turn feel 
strong resentment that preference of this sort should 
he shown. A parent very often cannot help having 
@ greater ivve for one child than for Grats, but 
between pusscssing a preference of this sort and 
showing it there is adividing-line which no father or 
mother who wishes to preserve harmony in the 
family circle will pass. 


H. C. asks: Hs bicycle riding any tendency to bring 
on consumption ? Yes, we should say it 
certainly has if the common practice of stooping 
forward over the handles be olen This cannot 
fail to contract the chest to a serious degree, and 
contraction of the chest is of course a direct invitation 
to consuinption. But riders whosit up straight need 
have no fear whatever of inducing any disease of the 
chést by cycling. On the contrary, they can feel 
assured that they are taking the best possible means 


le te es te el ee ae ee 


| 
: 


8 of counteracting any tendency of the kind. 

B. W. I. says that in giving the age of the barque True 
Love, which is the oldest merchantinan atloat, as 

j 


122 years we were five years short, 
R. 'T.—Yes, our volume is more expensive that that of 
j the paper you mention, but don't you know why ¢ 
It is for twelve months instead of six. ‘There has 
: been au extraordinary demand for vols. of 2. W. 
* We prepared a number, which we judged from past 
experience would be ample, but it lasted no time, 
and we have had as inany more bound. ‘The last lot 
exhausts tug stock of some issues of the paper, so 
when it is tinished there can be no more. A nuinber 
of readers have written saying that our first volume 
luakes this best seven-and-six penny book published, 
Ln our issse of August 8th appeared a letter from 
Cigakiive SMOKER in which he urged the desira- 
hility of smoking-rooms being opened at branches of 
the Y.M.C.A. This letter has called forth a number 
of others commenting favourably upon the proposals 
which it contained. To take an example, C.'l. writes : 
—Why not make YLLC.A. branches more attrac- 
tive, homely, and comfortable—more in fact, like a 
respectable social club? Surely, atter his day's work 
is over @ young man may be allowed some relaxa- 
tion, some wmusement, something to divert his mind 
for a little while from the everlasting work of the 
counting-house, warehouse, or shop—as the case 
may bo—and under the influence of a place of this 
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W. J. R. asks :—“ Are business letters printed with 


description he would, I believe, be very much more 
likely to keep himself within rational limits than by 
frequenting public-houses and other such resorts for 
the lack of it. There are thousands of most eminently 
respectable men who »fter the business of the day is 
over enjoy a pipe and an occasional game of chess, 
arubber at whist, or a game at billiards ; and in a 
temperance place, such as, of course, a YMC... 
branch would be, this could be had without the 
temptation of seeing the waiter entering the room 
every few minutes witha variety of drinks ona tray. 
Get a number of young men together and thoroughly 
amuse them, they would not be in such a hurry to 
go out to the public-house. 


§E. F.—Many thanks for your numerous suggestions. 


If we carried them out, though, there would be very 
little of the paper in its present form left. We like 
itas itis, and we believe that a good many other 
people do, so we shall not etlect any such radical 
changes as you propose. 


G. McG.—Send your address, and we will see what we 


can do for you. 


C.C. L. has noticed a curious fact of which he tells 


other readers thus :—The next time you visita water- 
fall try this interesting experiment. Keep your eyes 
tixed for thirty seconds on one part of the fall, and 
then look at the trees or shrubs on the top of the 
cliff at the side, and they will appear (for a second 
or so) to be rising out of their places. 


B. R.—Yes, we hope to reprint Hotipay Haonts in 


book form. They will appear thus next spring. 


Our readers will, many of them, remember that, 


moved by some very severe epistles from indignant 
Scotsmen, we olfered, the other day, to pay a 
guinea to the first person who detected us printing 
the word English where British should have been 
used. In the very issue in which we imade this 
promise we quoted some words in which Shake- 
speare speaks of England as the seagirt isle. Of 
course the great dramatist was wroug, for England 
by itself is not an island ; but, at the same time, the 
error was his, not ours. A Scotch reader, to whom 
we will allude by his initials N. M., dropped on to 
this, as, indeed, several others did. He ditlered from 
the rest, however, in refusing to be convinced that 
there was any justification for the occurrence. 
Rather Peele we replied to several letters from 
him, endeavouring to show how the matter stood, 
but to no purpose, and his last epistle is such a tine 
specimen of invective thut we think it worth while 
to reproduce it here for the guidance of readers who 
in the future may have cause to disagree with any 
of our decisions. He writes :— 

S1r,— When I posted my last letter to you, I did so 
under the impression that I was addressing an individual 
who was not utterly void of common sense and decency, 
These ideas, however, were rudely and absolutely dis- 
pelled on my reading, this Lapdieal your note of yester- 
day’s date, in which you inake a futile attempt to con- 
ceal under an eaaily-penetrated veil of ridiculous sarcasm, 
your discomfiture at having your false position so 
effectively revealed in all its suilty hideousuess. 1 do 
not wonder at your sarcastic remark, as I expected it. 
Tt was your last resource, and a beastly poor job you 
made of it. You should be ashamed of yourself, but 1 
suppose there is no shame in you.—I bey to remain, Sir, 
yours, with supremest disgust and profoundest contempt, 


Isn't that delicious ? 


Mr. Warry Hirckes, of 8, Lorne Terrace, Bournemouth, 


writes to claim the credit for the idea of perforating 
penny stamps diagonally, so that each half could be 
used as a halfpenny stainp, which was alluded to 
the week before last under the heading SomETHING 
NEw aNnp Stranck. He says that he has used a 
very large number of penny stamps in this way, and 
forwards us some that have passed through the post. 
We should not, however, advise our readers to adopt 
this plan until it has been settled whether halfpeuny 
stamps can be legally made out of penny ones in 
such a manner. 


ARGUMENT says:—“T must disagree with the writer 


of the article, WE ARE Lorsipep, in a few of his 
statements. Inthe first instance, he says that ‘those 
who carry heavy burdens rest them on the right 
shoulder. I do not know what authority he fias 
for this statement, but, from personal experience, [ 
tind that the /»s¢ shoulder is the one generally used 
to rest a burden on. Again, he states that the ‘lest 
foot is the one most used.’ Now, in mounting a 
liorse or a bicycle, we rest the lett foot on the stirrup 
or step, and throw the right leg over the saddle ; but 
still itis the right foot which is most used, as the 
foliowing will prove :—Instead of mounting a horse 
on the usual side, try the other. You can place your 
right foot in the stirrup and raise yourself more 
easily than if you had the left foot in; but you can- 
not throw your /e/t leg over casily, because it is too 
stiff. Again, watch a number of men playing foot- 
ball, and you will find that at least eighty per cent. can 
use their right foot more effectively than their left. 
Take a number of boys and Liindfold them, and you 
will find that most of them, if asked to walk straight 
ahead, will gradually turn to the /c/t, thus proving 
that they have made the longest steps with their 
right legs.” 


WEEK ENDING 
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typewriter pleasanter to read than if written neatly 
with the pen ?”———-———Ceertainly they are. The 
very best penmanship is inferior to typewriting. A 
typewritten letter can be read in at least twenty-five 

‘r cent. less time than one written withapen. So, 

sides the great saving of time in the writing of a 
lotter which the typewriter ensures, it tends to save 
the time of its recipient. We devoutly wish that 
all the letters we receive every day were written 
with typewriters. As it is, we are continuall 
amazed at the sinall proportion with which this is 
the case. Wespeak ol pinnae letters, for, of course, 
others could not be expected in anything but the 
old-fashioned style, as the price of a good typewriter 
puts it out of the question for most people when 
private correspondence is concerned. But a busi- 
ness man who despatches any considerable number 
of letters would very soon tind that the economy of 
time effected hy the use of a typewriter had saved 
itscost. One really skilful operator can get through 
as much writing with it as two with pen and ink. 
We use the typewriter exclusively in this office for 
eee and have half a dozen machines at 
work. 


Tue Editor of Tae Newsacent asks us to give pub- 


licity to the suggestion which he recently made in 
his columns, that the craving for exhibitions which 
has become so marked, should next summer be 
gratitied by an Exhibition of Literature. As he 
very sensibly points out, there is a permanent Exhi- 
bition of Literature of unrivalled interest at tho 
British Museum, but there can be no question that 
the assistance of bandsand coloured lights and gaily- 
dressed promenaders, would lend an attractiveness 
to the treasures buried there which they will always 
lack to the great majority of people without these 
adjuncts. The extremely interesting processes of 
book and newspaper production Senn be shown 
actually in progress, and would, we believe, prove 
quite as interesting to the general public as any- 
thing that has been on view at South Kensington, 
West Brompton, or Chelsea. The suggestion is a 
pon one, and whether it is carried out to a success- 
ul issue next year or no, will not, we hope, be 
allowed to drop out of mind. 


Last week wo gave some directions to readers who 


found themselves unable to manipulate Pearson's 
Perplexer, which we fear were not very clear. They 
were an attempt to describe the only way we knew 
at the time, in which the discs could be made to 
revolve in opposite directions at the same moment. 
But we have since discovered a far more simple plan, 
which is as follows :—Lay the Perplexer on a table 
or the floor in the form of a cross with the two discs 
forming the extremities of the arms. Then taking 
hold of the stick, jerk it quickly upwards, and keep 
moving it gently up and dew. This will have the 
desired result. The objection to this method is that 
it “gives away” the secret, whereas if the plau 
described last week be followed, the looker-on is no 
forwarder towards solving the apparent mystery. 
The easier method may well, however, be tried first, 
as it will lead on to the other. Pearson’s Perplexer 
costs but a penny, and any fancy warehouseman 
can get it from Messrs. Cave & Easterling, Red 
Cross Street, London, E.C. 


Lull was the word, in last week's issue, of four letters, 


three of which were alike. 
in this connection are :— 


Mr. Ernest How, 2, Isledon Road, Finsbury Park; Mr. Wyatt, 
‘ Mamelon” Hotel, Kentish Town ; Mr. J. Atkinson, Fagle Cottages, 
Mill Dain, Pontefract; Mr. J. A. E Doran, 6, Acorn Terrace, Mile 
Town, Sheerness; Mr. W. H. Haughton, 6, Kagle Street, Coventry ; 
Miss Louisa Bennett, 65, Croydon Grove, West Croydon; Mr. J. Mor- 
gan, 19, High Street, Brecon ; Mr. George H. Tandy, Gladstone Street, 
Winsford, Chesbire ; Mr. Albert Bui ey, Statiun Ruad, stune, Staffs. ; 
Miss (, A. D, Card, Argyle House, Sutherland Koad, Tottenham, N.; 
Miss Conuie Cornforth, Seaside Cottage, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight; 
Mr. W. E. Faulkner, 20, Grove Road, Kufield Wash; Mr. Arthur 
Skeats, 14, King Charles Crercent, Surbiton; Mr. William J. Tucker, 
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